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MILLENNUL  SERIES 

PREMILLENNIALISM  AND  THE  CHURCH 
AS  A  MYSTERY 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  Janvary-March  Number ^  195 A) 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SAINTS 

The  doctrine  of  the  translation  of  the  saints  has  been 
often  nesrlected  in  the  discussion  of  the  millennial  question. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Scriptural  revelation  of  the 
translation  of  the  saints  has  no  vital  bearinsr  on  the  debate 
concerning  the  millennium.  Allis,  for  instance,  does  not 
discuss  the  main  passage  of  1  Corinthians  15:51-52  at  all 
in  his  attack  on  premillennialism.'  Premillenarians  have  not 
always  been  aware  of  the  strategic  force  of  this  revelation 
in  support  of  the  premillennial  position  either.  Much  of  this 
neglect  has  accompanied  a  failure  to  realize  the  tremendous 
significance  of  this  and  other  truths  designated  as  mysteries 
in  the  New  Testament. 

The  content  of  the  mystery  of  the  translation.  In  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  1  Corinthians  the  general  subject  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  human  body  is  discussed.  The  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  and  its  certainty  is  presented  first  and  the 
whole  structure  of  Christian  doctrine  is  seen  to  depend  upon 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  necessity  of  resurrection  of 
all  men  is  then  discussed  in  full,  concluding  in  1  Corinthians 
16:50,  *'Now  this  I  say,  brethren,  that  fiesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  neither  doth  corruption 
inherit  incorruption.’* 

The  necessity  having  been  shown  for  a  change  from  a 
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corruptible  body  to  an  incorruptible  normally  accomplished 
by  resurrection,  a  dramatic  new  revelation  is  introduced: 
^'Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery :  We  all  shall  not  sleep,  but  we 
shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
at  the  last  trump ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed  (1  Cor. 
16:61-62). 

This  passage  reveals  that  there  are  two  possible  ways  by 
which  a  corruptible  body  can  be  transformed  into  an  incor¬ 
ruptible  :  one  way  is  by  resurrection ;  the  other  is  by  trans¬ 
lation.  This  latter  truth  is  introduced  as  a  “mystery.”  It 
should  be  clear  to  all  careful  students  of  the  Word  of  God 
that  it  is  not  a  mystery  that  saints  who  die  will  be  raised 
again.  The  doctrine  of  resurrection  is  taught  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  and  is  not  a  hidden  truth.  Nor  is  it 
a  mystery  that  there  will  be  living  saints  on  the  earth  at 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  All  passages  dealing  with 
the  second  advent  as  well  as  passages  which  speak  of  Christ 
coming  for  His  church  assume  or  state  that  saints  will  be 
on  earth  awaiting  His  coming.  The  precise  mystery  is  the 
added  revelation  of  the  fact  of  translation  without  dying  in 
connection  with  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

A  common  assumption  of  amillennialism  is  that  living 
saints  will  be  translated  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent. 
There  is  seldom  any  facing  of  the  significant  fact  that  none 
of  the  Old  Testament  passages  dealing  with  the  second 
advent  teach  anything  on  the  subject  of  the  translation  of 
the  saints.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  a  general  translation  is  for¬ 
eign  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  viewpoint  of  Old  Testament 
prophecies  is  that  saints  on  earth  at  the  time  of  the  second 
advent  will  enter  the  millennial  kingdom  in  the  fleshy  an 
obvious  contradiction  of  the  idea  of  translation.  This  is 
clearly  taught  by  the  fact  that  saints  will  till  the  ground, 
raise  crops,  and  have  children  bom  to  them,  all  of  which 
would  be  quite  incredible  for  translated  saints.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  passage  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  which  is 
accepted  by  all  parties  as  relating  to  the  second  advent  ot 
Christ  at  the  end  of  the  tribulation  period  ever  speaks  of 
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translation  of  the  saints.  All  passages  dealing  with  transla¬ 
tion  concern  the  coming  of  Christ  for  His  church  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  second  coming  proper. 

Significance  of  the  revelation.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
tremendous  significance  of  the  1  Corinthians  passage  has 
been  overlooked  by  so  many  scholars.  As  it  relates  to  amil- 
lennialism,  its  main  point  is  its  contradiction  of  the  amillen- 
nial  interpretation  of  the  second  advent.  Never  in  Scripture 
are  the  Old  Testament  saints  or  the  saints  of  the  future 
tribulation  promised  translation.  The  thought  of  translation 
is  in  fact  a  pure  mystery,  a  truth  not  revealed  at  all  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  peculiarly  the  hope  of  saints  in  the 
present  age  and  is  not  extended  anywhere  in  the  Scripture 
to  the  saints  who  will  live  in  the  tribulation  period. 

The  chief  force  of  the  passage,  however,  relates  to  the 
controversy  between  pretribulationists  and  posttribulationists 
who  accept  premillennialism  in  general.  While  this  will  be 
discussed  later  in  relating  premillennialism  to  the  tribulation, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  any  literal  interpretation  of 
this  passage  makes  posttribulationism  an  impossibility.  The 
normal  premillennial  position  is  that  saints  on  earth  at  the 
second  advent  will  enter  the  millennium  and  will  be  in  the 
flesh,  produce  children,  and  have  normal  earthly  experiences 
in  contrast  to  resurrected  or  translated  saints  who  will  have 
spiritual  bodies.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  incorporate  a 
translation  of  all  saints  at  the  end  of  the  tribulation  and 
the  beginning  of  the  millennium  as  it  would  result  in  all 
saints  receiving  a  spiritual  body,  leaving  none  to  populate 
the  earth  in  the  millennium.  The  fumbling  of  Scriptural 
revelation  on  this  point  by  both  amillenarians  and  premil- 
lenarians  has  only  served  to  obscure  the  real  issues  in  the 
millennial  controversy. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  mystery  of  the  translation 
of  the  saints  will  serve,  therefore,  to  support  the  premillennial 
position  in  general  and  the  pretribulation  interpretation  in 
particular.  It  also  substantiates  the  interpretation  of  a 
mystery  as  a  truth  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  but  hidden 
in  the  Old. 
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The  translation  of  the  saints  as  a  comforting  hope.  In 
1  Thessalonians  4 :13-18  a  further  revelation  is  given  concern¬ 
ing  the  translation  of  the  church.  From  a  doctrinal  stand¬ 
point,  the  main  teaching  of  the  passage  is  the  truth  that  the 
translation  of  the  church  living  on  earth  will  take  place  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  resurrection  of  **the  dead  in  Christ.*' 
A  definite  order  is  established,  however:  ''the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first;  then  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left,  shall 
together  with  them  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air:  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord’*  (1 
Thess.  4:16-18). 

Another  tremendous  truth  is  implicit  in  the  passage :  the 
translation  and  resurrection  take  place  before  Christ  actually 
returns  to  the  earth.  From  a  doctrinal  standpoint  both  the 
order  of  these  events  and  the  time  they  occur  distinguish 
them  from  the  second  coming.  In  passages  concerning  the 
second  coming  to  the  earth  the  separation  of  saints  from  the 
unsaved  takes  place  uniformly  after  the  return  of  Christ. 
Matthew  26:31-46  pictures  this  in  regard  to  the  Gentiles  as 
taking  place  after  a  throne  is  established  on  earth  subsequent 
to  the  Lord’s  return.  Ezekiel  20:33-38  portrays  the  judgment 
of  Israel  and  separation  of  the  saved  of  Israel  from  the 
rebels  as  taking  place  after  the  regathering  is  completed,  a 
time-consuming  process  and  occurring  after  the  second 
advent.  The  event  pictured  in  1  Thessalonians,  therefore, 
cannot  be  identified  as  the  second  coming  of  Christ  pictured 
in  Matthew  and  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  fact  of  translation  of  saints,  if  occurring  at  the 
second  advent,  would  be  in  contradiction  of  the  teaching  of 
Matthew  and  Ezekiel  that  the  separation  of  saints  from  the 
lost  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent  deals  with  those  still 
in  the  fiesh  upon  the  earth.  In  neither  Matthew  nor  Ezekiel 
is  any  translation  involved — in  fact,  it  is  foreign  to  the  pas¬ 
sages.  The  righteous  in  both  cases  enter  the  kingdom  and  the 
land  of  Palestine  as  their  immediate  reward. 

From  the  standpoint  of  exhortation,  the  revelation  of 
translation  is  connected  with  a  message  of  comfort.  The 
Thessalonians  were  to  be  comforted  or  encouraged  by  the 
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hope  of  their  reunion  with  their  loved  ones  at  the  cominsr 
of  the  Lord,  which  they  regarded  as  imminent.  The  nature 
of  this  comfort  is  also  most  illuminating.  It  is  not  simply 
the  fact  of  resurrection,  but  the  time  of  the  resurrection.  They 
apparently  knew  that  a  period  of  trouble  was  predicted  for 
the  earth.  They  expected  the  Lord  to  return  at  any  time 
before  this  trouble  would  begin.  Their  comfort  was  that  their 
loved  ones  would  be  resurrected  at  the  same  time  as  their 
translation,  not  at  some  later  resurrection  such  as  might 
precede  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  on  earth.  Their 
comfort  was  based,  then,  on  the  hope  of  the  imminency  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  expectation  that  this  would 
also  result  in  reunion  with  loved  ones  who  had  fallen  asleep 
in  Christ.  The  nature  of  their  expectation  distinguishes  it 
from  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  the  earth  and  supports 
the  distinction  between  the  translation  of  the  church  and  the 
events  related  to  the  second  advent. 

THE  ICYSTERY  OF  THE  BRIDE 

In  connection  with  a  series  of  exhortations  in  Ephesians 
5,  the  proper  relationship  of  husbands  to  wives  is  illustrated 
by  the  relationship  of  Christ  to  the  church.  It  is  revealed 
that  Christ  *ioved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  up  for  it*’ 
(Eph.  5:25).  The  purpose  of  His  sacrifice  is  ’’that  he  might 
sanctify  it,  having  cleansed  it  by  the  washing  of  water  with 
the  word,  that  he  might  present  the  church  to  himself  a 
glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish” 
(Eph.  5:26-27).  Upon  the  ground  of  this  illustration,  hus¬ 
bands  are  exhorted  to  love  their  wives.  The  statement  is 
made,  ’’Even  so  ought  husbands  also  to  love  their  own  wives 
as  their  own  bodies”  (Eph.  5:28).  It  is  declared  to  be  a  most 
natural  thing  to  love  one’s  own  body  as  further  illustrated 
in  the  love  of  Christ  for  the  church,  ’’because  we  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  body”  (Eph.  5:30).  The  marriage  union  results  in 
man  and  wife  becoming  ’’one  fiesh”  (Eph.  5:31).  As  applied 
to  the  church,  it  is  then  affirmed,  ’’This  mystery  is  great :  but 
I  speak  in  regard  of  Christ  and  of  the  church”  (Eph.  5:32). 
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In  this  passasre  the  church  is  not  explicitly  called  either 
a  “wife”  or  a  “bride,”  but  the  obvious  ftsrure  of  the  passage 
is  that  the  church  at  present  is  a  bride  and  in  heaven  will 
become  the  wife  of  Christ  when  she  is  presented  a  glorious 
church  (Eph.  5:27).  The  church  is  expressly  called  “his 
body”  in  this  passage.  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
present  bride,  the  future  wife,  and  the  church  which  is  the 
body  of  Christ  are  all  one  and  the  same  entity.  On  the  one 
hand,  this  identifies  the  passage  as  relating  to  truth  previ> 
ously  considered  about  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  defines  the  bride  of  Christ  as  the  believers 
of  this  age. 

The  attempt  of  E.  W.  Bullinger*  to  distinguish  the  bride 
from  the  body  by  making  the  bride  consist  of  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  early  apostolic  age  only  and  the  body  to  consist 
of  Gentile  Christians  in  the  later  apostolic  period  is  made 
impossible  by  this  passage.  It  has  been  previously  shown  that 
the  body  of  Christ  began  at  Pentecost  by  the  work  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  is  therefore  inclusive  of  all  be¬ 
lievers  since  Pentecost.  The  Ephesian  passage  obviously  con¬ 
siders  the  body  and  the  bride  one  and  the  same.  The  list  of 
inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  in  Hebrews  12:22-24, 
while  distinguishing  between  the  “church  of  the  firstborn” 
and  “the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect” — ^the  latter  refer¬ 
ring  apparently  to  Old  Testament  saints — does  not  divide 
the  church  into  two  groups.  Even  the  Gentile  church  is 
referred  to  as  a  “pure  virgin”  to  be  presented  to  Christ 
(2  Cor.  11:2),  a  passage  Bullinger  slides  over  hurriedly.*  The 
church  in  heaven  returning  with  Christ  is  one  wife,  not  two 
(Rev.  19:7-9).  The  body  and  the  bride  are  different  figures 
but  referring  to  the  same  entity,  the  church. 

The  relationship  of  Christ  to  the  church  is  declared  to 
be  a  mystery.  The  idea  of  God  related  to  man  under  the 
figure  of  marriage  is  by  no  means  new.  In  the  Old  Testament 
Israel  is  declared  to  be  the  wife  of  Jehovah,  and  the  entire 

•E.  W.  BuIUocer,  H0w  U  Euj^f  the  Bible,  pp.  >4-96;  145-49;  The  Cem- 
pamiem  Bible,  Part  VI,  1769,  1912;  alto  Appandiz  197:4. 

*S.  W.  Ballinger,  The  Cemp^mieu  Bible,  VI,  174S. 
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Book  of  Hosea  is  devoted  to  a  historical  allegory  of  this 
relationship.  Israel  is  pictured  as  an  untrue  wife  to  be  re¬ 
stored  in  millennial  days.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  is  a  figure  and  not  an  actual  marriage.  By  contrast  the 
church  in  figure  is  described  as  a  pure  virgin  being  prepared 
for  future  marriage.  In  view  of  the  Old  Testament  relation¬ 
ship,  in  what  sense  is  the  relationship  of  Christ  to  the  church 
a  mystery? 

The  mystery  is  not  explained  in  Ephesians  5.  The  mystery 
is  certainly  not  the  sacrament  of  marriage — the  Roman 
Church  translates  the  verse:  ‘This  is  a  great  sacrament’* 
(Eph.  6:32,  Douay  Version),  an  obvious  error  carried  over 
from  the  Vulgate.*  It  is  rather  the  concept  of  mystery  as 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament — ^a  truth  hitherto  not  re¬ 
vealed  but  now  made  known.  The  reference  in  this  passage 
is  to  the  union  between  Christ  and  the  church  composed 
of  Gentile  and  Jewish  believers  in  the  present  age.  Such  a 
union  is  never  contemplated  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
thought  of  the  body  of  Christ  as  the  church  is  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment  revelation  as  well  as  a  New  Testament  work  of  God. 
While  Israel  as  a  nation  was  joined  to  God  in  a  spiritual 
union,  the  new  entity  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  this  age  is 
never  contemplated  in  such  a  relationship.  It  is  therefore 
a  revelation  of  the  union  of  love  binding  Christ  and  the 
church  in  addition  to  the  union  of  life  indicated  in  the  figure 
of  the  one  body. 

The  various  mystery  aspects  of  the  church  combine  to 
form  a  united  testimony.  The  features  therein  revealed  are 
foreign  to  divine  revelation  given  in  the  Old  Testament.  They 
are  related  to  the  church  as  a  distinct  entity  in  the  present 
age.  They  mark  out  the  church  as  a  separate  purpose  of 
God  to  be  consummated  before  the  resumption  of  the  divine 
program  for  Israel. 

Premillennialism  is  therefore  related  to  the  church  pri¬ 
marily  in  maintaining  the  distinctions  between  the  church 

*ETen  Catholic  writera  admit  tbit.  Cf.  Jaraieton,  Fanttct,  Brown,  A  Corn- 
mentmrf,  Critietd,  ExferiMeutal,  mmd  Practical,  »m  the  Old  and  New 
TcitamcntM,  VI,  41f. 
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and  Israel  which  are  so  contused  by  the  amillenarians  and 
at  the  same  time  distinguishing:  the  purpose  of  God  for  the 
present  age  from  other  ages  past  or  future.  This  form  of 
interpretation  provides  a  literal  and  natural  exegesis  of 
the  key  passages  which  is  honoring  to  the  Word  of  God  and 
furnishing  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  program  of 
God  in  past,  present,  and  future  ages. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  Jvly-Oetober  Number ^  195 U) 
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THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY- 
BATTLEGROUND  OF  BIBLIOLOGY 

By  John  A.  Witmee,  Th.D. 

Standing  astride  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century, 
James  Orr  prophetically  declared  in  discussing  the  task  of 
the  new  century  in  the  field  of  theology;  “That  battle  will 
have  to  be  fought,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
round  the  fortress  of  the  worth  and  authority  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.  A  doctrine  of  Scripture  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour  in  harmonising  the  demands  at  once  of  science  and  of 
faith,  is  perhaps  the  most  clamant  want  at  present  in  theol¬ 
ogy.  But  the  whole  conception  of  Christianity  will  get  drawn 
in,  and  many  of  the  old  controversies  will  be  revived  in  new 
forms.’" 


PROMINENCE  OF  BIBUOLOGY 

A  survey  of  theological  literature  during  the  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century  will  substantiate  the  accuracy  of  this 
prediction.  Bibliology  has  been  a  dominant  area  of  interest 
in  theological  study  and  controversy.  In  point  of  quantity  of 
written  discussion  it  bids  fair  to  claim  the  position  of  pre¬ 
dominance.  One  currently  influential  school  of  theology  is 
frequently  identified  as  the  theology  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Recognition  of  the  dominant  place  Bibliology  and  its  con¬ 
stituent  doctrines  has  taken  in  theological  discussion  is  given 
by  John  Baillie  in  the  preface  of  a  recent  book:  “It  would 
appear  then  that  the  topic  of  revelation  is  of  the  first  order 
of  urgency  as  regards  the  Church’s  total  task  in  the  present 
age.  Ample  evidence  of  a  widespread  recognition  of  this  fact 
may  be  found  in  the  degree  of  attention  which  theologians 
of  all  lands  and  communions  are  at  present  devoting  to  the 
subject.  Indeed  if  one  were  asked  what  was,  just  at  the 
present  moment,  the  most  frequented  hunting  ground  of  the 
theologians,  one  would  have  to  answer  without  hesitation 
that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  revelation — a  sufficiently  remark- 
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able  contrast  to  the  situation  obtaining  in»  say,  the  years 
immediately  prior  to  the  Great  War.”* 

The  invasion  of  Bibliology  into  the  field  of  Christian  apol¬ 
ogetics  until  it  has  become  the  crux  of  the  defense  and  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  Christian  faith  is  but  another  evidence  of  the 
current  emphasis  upon  this  doctrine.  Warfield  states:  ”It  is 
only  with  reference  to  the  reality  of  special  revelation  that 
debate  concerning  revelation  continues:  and  it  is  this  that 
Christian  apologetics  needs  to  validate.”*  Alan  Richardson 
declares:  ”The  Christian  apologist  must  show  that  theological 
scientific  method  as  applied  to  the  facts  of  Christian  existence 
today — ^to  the  facts  of  the  existence  of  the  Church  and  her 
Bible— yields  a  body  of  knowledge  which  requires  and  vali¬ 
dates,  at  the  scientific  level,  certain  strictly  theological  cate¬ 
gories,  such  as  that  of  revelation.”*  Carl  Henry  summarizes 
the  central  message  of  An  Introduction  to  Christian  Apol¬ 
ogetics  in  his  Foreword  as  **.  .  .  the  conviction  that  God  has 
spoken,  and  that  He  has  not  stuttered  in  His  speech.”* 

CRUCIAL  POSITION  IN  THEOLOGY 

The  significance  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Holy  Scripture  becomes  apparent  when  its  position 
as  the  keystone  of  Christian  theology  is  realized.  All  doctrine 
ultimately  builds  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture.  The 
chain  reaction  can  be  traced  even  further.  The  concept  of 
the  Bible  as  a  special  revelation  grows  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  authority  of  God’s  Word.  The  authority  of  the  Bible 
rests  ultimately  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
turn  the  basis  of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  is  its  verbal, 
plenary  inspiration. 

Tracing  this  relationship  of  interlocking  dependence  from 
the  apex  of  verbal  inspiration  through  the  constituent  doc¬ 
trines  of  Bibliology  and  ultimately  to  the  entire  outreach  of 
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Christian  theology  is  not  difficult.  Many  men  have  recognized 
the  relationships  between  some  links  of  the  chain  and  a  few 
have  written  concerning  the  entire  process  and  its  result.  The 
vital  ties  between  verbal  inspiration  and  the  infallibility  of 
Scripture  were  recognized  by  Lobstein  when  he  declared: 
'‘There  is  no  middle  ground  possible  here ;  negation  of  verbal 
inspiration  carries  with  it  negation  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
sacred  books.***  More  recently  Theodore  Engelder  has  said: 
"The  battle  for  Verbal  Inspiration  is  a  battle  for  the  Bible. 
Inspiration  makes  the  Bible  what  it  is — God*s  Word.  If  what 
the  modems  have  been  telling  us  is  true,  namely,  that  half 
of  the  Bible  contains  human  errors  and  that  the  other  half, 
the  good  half,  is  brought  to  us  in  words  of  men*s  own  choos> 
ing,  then  the  Bible  is  nothing  but  a  human  book — the  word 
of  man,  unreliable,  at  bottom  useless.*’*  While  denying  verbal 
inspiration,  A.  T.  Cadoux  recognized  its  importance,  assert¬ 
ing,  "For  if  we  ask,  'Supposing  you  give  up  verbal  inspira¬ 
tion,  wherei  can  you  stop?*  it  begins  to  grow  clear  that  with 
verbal  inerrancy  the  Bible  as  final  authority  in  religion 
goes.*** 

The  relationship  of  Bibliology,  in  particular  the  tenet  of 
an  authoritative  Scripture,  to  the  total  realm  of  Christian 
theology  and  faith  is  demonstrated  by  Engelder :  "The  Church 
is  in ,  deadly  peril.  Let  us  repeat  that  in  this  form :  she  is 
facing  the  loss  of  all  Christian  theology.  The  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  is  based  on  the  authority  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Bible,  and  when  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  undermined, 
the  Christian  doctrine  cannot  stand.***  Samuel  G.  Craig  states 
the  same  position  perhaps  even  more  emphatically,  making 
all  that  is  distinctively  Christian  dependent  upon  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Bible.  "More  broadly  expressed,  this  means  that 
we  cannot  do  away  with  the  idea  of  external  authority  in 
religion  and  still  possess  a  well-grounded  assurance  that  we 
have  an  adequate  Christianity — any  Christianity  at  all  for 
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that  matter.  Deny  that  the  Scriptures  constitute  an  external 
authority  and  we  shall  be  in  doubt  not  only  as  to  the  right 
meaning  of  the  facts  recorded  in  them  but  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  facts  themselves.”'*  With  amazing  candidness  and  in¬ 
sight  Cyril  W.  Emmet  summarizes  the  entire  process:  ”The 
fact  is  that  from  one  point  of  view  and  from  one  point  of 
view  alone,  the  Conservatives  of  the  last  century  were  right. 
They  were  right  when  they  spoke  about  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge.  Once  the  Chuxch  surrendered  the  tradition  view  of 
verbal  inspiration,  once  it  allowed  a  single  historical  state¬ 
ment  or  miracle  of  the  Bible  to  be  questioned,  or  admitted 
the  possibility  of  mistakes  and  contradictions,  it  became 
impossible  to  say  a  priori  where  the  process  would  stop.”" 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  MODERN  THEOLOGY 
It  is  more  than  mere  coincidence,  therefore,  that  the  pro¬ 
gressive  denial  of  the  constituent  doctrines  of  Bibliology  by 
increasing  numbers  of  theological  leaders  has  been  inexorably 
followed  by  the  de-emphasis  upon  theology  and  Hebrew  and 
Greek  exegesis  in  theological  seminaries  and  in  personal 
study  and  ultimately  almost  their  complete  supplanting  by 
courses  in  sociology,  psychology,  and  Christian  education.  H. 
Emil  Brunner  strikingly  calls  attention  to  this  situation.  "In 
the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries — or,  in  the  case  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  during  the  last  three  decades — a  process  of  transubstan- 
tiation  has  gone  on  which  has  resulted  in  something  utterly 
distinct  from  Christian  faith  and  theology.  The  science  which 
is  taught  in  most  of  our  leading  theological  schools  under  the 
name  of  Christian  theology  ought  rather  to  be  called  the 
science  of  religion.  For  the  subject  matter  is  not  the  word  of 
God,  the  revelation  in  Christ,  but  something  totally  different 
— religion,  and  perhaps  revelation,  in  general.  It  seems  very 
old-fashioned  and  unscientific  to  take  theology  in  its  original 
sense  as  the  methodical  study  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  of 
God.”"  In  another  passage  Brunner  laments:  ‘Trotestant 
theology  of  our  day  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  dissolution.  This  is 
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true  of  the  United  States  even  more  than  of  the  Continent 
or  of  England.  The  clearest  evidence  of  it  is  the  decay  of 
theological  consciousness.  Theologians  of  today  are  busy 
confirming  the  prejudice  that  theology  is  something  unim¬ 
portant  and  secondary,  or  even  harmful  to  living  religion. 
.  .  .  But  this  is  not  the  only  symptom.  In  fact  it  merely  points 
to  the  real  cause  of  the  disease.  The  substance  of  Christian 
theology,  the  content  of  Christian  faith,  is  in  a  stage  of 
complete  decomposition.  Christianity  is  either  faith  in  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  or  it  is  nothing.  From  this 
faith  it  derives  its  name,  and  has  its  peculiar  content,  its 
claim,  its  history.  With  it  Christianity  stands  or  falls.”'* 

The  significance  of  Brunner’s  remarks  in  emphasizing 
the  essential  place  of  Bibliology  is  that  he  cries  out  against  a 
condition  which  was  once  his  own.  He  was  formerly  guilty  of 
the  ’’decay  of  theological  consciousness”  which  he  now 
laments.  Bunner’s  compatriot  and  former  colleague,  Karl 
Barth,  is  another  who  has  turned  to  a  measure  of  perception 
concerning  the  importance  of  Bibliology  to  theology  and  who 
now  is  struck  by  the  lack  of  Biblical  viewpoint  among  pri¬ 
marily  Anglo-Saxon  theologians.  In  recording  his  reactions 
to  the  Amsterdam  conference  of  1948  he  writes:  ”I  expe¬ 
rienced  at  Amsterdam  the  opposition  between  ’Anglo-Saxon’ 
and  ’Ck>ntinentar  theology  at  a  quite  different  point  from 
that  which  Niebuhr  raised.  ...  To  put  it  quite  simply,  it  was 
the  different  attitude  to  the  Bible,  from  which  we  each  take 
our  start. 

’’That  the  Bible  is,  and  must  remain,  the  authority  of  the 
first  rank  was  agreed,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  on  all  hands.  It 
seemed  to  me,  however,  that  there  was  not  agreement  that 
that  involved  an  exegetical  attention  to  the  Bible  as  deter¬ 
minative  of  ail  theological  thinking.  I  was  struck  by  finding 
in  our  Anglo-Saxon  friends  a  remarkable  unconcern  in  this 
matter.  They  preferred  to  theologize  on  their  own  account, 
that  is  to  say,  without  asking  on  what  Biblical  grounds  one 
put  forward  this  or  that  professedly  ’Christian’  view.  They 
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would  quote  the  Bible  accordinsr  to  choice,  that  is  to  say, 
according  as  it  appeared  to  them  to  strengthen  their  own 
view,  and  without  feeling  any  need  to  ask  whether  the  words 
quoted  really  have  in  their  context  the  meaning  attributed  to 
them  ...  or  without  regard  to  other  passages  in  the  same 
biblical  writer  which  might,  perhaps,  limit,  or  define  more 
precisely,  the  words  quoted.”'*  With  a  note  of  surprise  and 
perhaps  chargin  as  well,  Barth  declares  later:  ”It  seemed  to 
be  a  quite  unfamiliar  demand  that  in  the  church  one  must 
not  simply  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  'mind  of  Jesus,* 
but  must  always  fundamentally  think  and  argue  also  from 
definite  biblical  texts  and  contexts,  and  when  one  put  forward 
this  demand,  one  had  to  be  prepared  to  be  written  off  as  a 
'biblicist*  or  'legalist*  or  'literalist.*  **'* 

THE  BEDISCOVEBY  OF  THE  BIBLE 
The  importance  of  Bibliology  to  Christian  theology  and 
to  personal  faith  is  demonstrated  also  by  the  fact  that  a 
return  even  in  a  measure  to  a  correct  emphasis  upon  this 
area  of  doctrine  brings  a  resultant  return  to  interest  in 
theology  as  a  basic  field  of  study.  Barth  and  Brunner  already 
quoted  are  example  of  this  fact.  Of  British  theology  in  gen¬ 
eral  Cecil  Northcott  presents  the  same  testimony.  ''The  big 
fact  in  the  new  tenor  of  British  theological  thought  is  the 
rediscovery  of  the  Bible  as  a  living  fact  in  the  gospel  and 
the  church.  This  rediscovery — and  that  word  is  not  too 
strong — ^has  lifted  the  Bible  away  from  the  studies  of  the 
documentary  critics  and  has  restored  it  to  its  rightful  place 
as  the  directive  base  of  theology.  This  has  certainly  brought 
British  theology  much  nearer  to  Continental  thinking,  clear¬ 
ing  away  the  oldtime  criticism  that  British  theologians  were 
not  really  aware  of  the  Scriptures  except  as  textual  critics.**'* 
Even  more  sweeping  and  more  personal  is  the  testimony  of 
Fulton  Oursler:  ''My  first  return  was  to  the  undisturbed 
reality  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  to  its  authority  and  inspiration  and 
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truth  through  revelation.  Too  long  I  had  been  bespelled  by 
the  false  glitter  of  a  scholarship  of  guesswork  as  deficient 
in  humility  as  opinion  polls  and  about  as  accurate.  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  'scientific’  criticism  of  the  Scriptures  was  far 
more  vulnerable  than  the  texts  it  accused.”'* 

Bibliology,  therefore,  is  much  more  than  the  touchstone 
of  theological  orthodoxy.  From  this  evidence  it  assumes  the 
position  of  cornerstone  of  the  theological  structure;  remove 
it  and  the  superstructure  crumbles  and  disintegrates.  There¬ 
fore,  the  twentieth  century  battle  over  the  doctrine  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  no  insignificant  quibble  over  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  fiUoque  in  a  statement  of  faith,  but  it  is  a  conflict 
of  basic  proportions  involving  the  very  existence  of  theology 
and  Christian  faith  in  the  traditional  meanings  of  those 
terms. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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David  had  subdued  neighboring  nations  which  showed 
themselves  hostile  to  the  Israelite  monarchy,  so  that  Sol¬ 
omon’s  long  rule  of  forty  years  was  threatened  by  no  formi¬ 
dable  enemies  and  became  celebrated  as  an  era  of  almost 
unbroken  peace.  David  named  his  son  Solomon,  signifying 
“peaceable,”  in  anticipation  of  the  tranquility  of  the  latter’s 
reign. 

The  wide  extent  of  David’s  conquests  (2  Sam.  8:1-18) 
and  the  greatness  of  Solomon’s  empire  are  emphatically 
indicated  in  the  Biblical  notices  (1  Kings  4:21).  Yet  in  the 
light  of  the  great  empires  of  Assyria  on  the  Euphrates,  the 
Hittites  on  the  Halys,  and  Egypt  on  the  Nile,  which  had 
existed  during  centuries  of  Old  Testament  history,  nothing 
would  seem  more  unlikely  than  that  such  a  splendid  and 
sprawling  kingdom  as  Solomon’s  would  have  been  built  up 
or  maintained.  Archaeological  discoveries,  however,  plainly 
show  that  precisely  during  this  period  from  about  1100-900 
B.C.  the  power  of  all  of  these  great  nations  was  providentially 
either  in  eclipse  or  abeyance,  so  that  Solomon  could  rule  with 
the  splendor  and  wisdom  divinely  promised  him  (1  Kings 
3:13). 

Only  against  the  city-state  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes 
River  in  the  extreme  north  of  his  kingdom,  a  very  insignifi¬ 
cant  power  in  comparison  to  the  great  Assyrian,  Hittite  and 
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Efiryptian  empires,  is  it  said  that  Solomon  went  to  war.  He 
was  obliged  to  do  so  to  secure  this  portion  of  his  frontier. 
Accordingly  he  took  Hamath  and  built  store  cities  in  this 
region  (2  Chron.  8:3-4). 

Excavations  and  discoveries  at  the  ancient  location  of 
Hamath  120  miles  north  of  Damascus  have  demonstrated 
that  the  city  had  a  '  iig  and  interesting  occupation,  particu¬ 
larly  as  a  Hittite  center,  as  evidenced  by  the  recovery  of  a 
large  number  of  Hittite  inscriptions  from  this  site  as  early 
as  1871.'  Toi,  its  king  in  the  time  of  David,  established  ties 
of  amity  with  Israel,  and  congratulated  David  on  his  defeat 
of  Hadadezer  of  Zobah,  a  common  enemy  (2  Sam.  8:9;  10:1). 

Rezon  of  Damascus  (1  Kings  11:23-25)  and  Hadad  the 
Edomite  (1  Kings  11:14-22)  were  also  enemies  of  Solomon, 
but  neither  was  strong  enough  to  cause  serious  trouble  to  the 
rich  and  powerful  Israelite  monarch.  However,  Rezon,  in 
seizing  Damascus  and  making  it  a  center  of  Aramaean  might, 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  strong  power  that  was  to  prove  a 
deadly  antagonist  to  the  Northern  Kingdom  for  a  century 
and  a  half  after  Solomon’s  death  and  the  break-up  of  the 
United  Monarchy. 

To  hold  Damascus  in  check  Solomon  fortified  Hazor, 
evidently  to  control  the  crossing  of  the  upper  Jordan,  and 
built  cities  for  his  horsemen  and  chariots  in  the  Lebanon 
region  (1  Kings  9:15,  19).  He  was  also  compelled  to  guard 
the  road  south  past  Edom  to  Ezion-geber  to  prevent  inter¬ 
ruption  in  the  flow  of  copper  and  other  wares  from  his  key 
port  on  the  Red  Sea  by  the  unfriendly  Hadad,  who  had  re¬ 
turned  from  Egypt  to  plague  the  Israelite  monarch.  Outside 
of  these  difficulties,  Solomon’s  relations  with  neighboring 
kings  were  amicable.  As  a  result  he  was  able  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  organization  of  his  kingdom  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  activities  which  brought  an  unprece¬ 
dented  era  of  prosperity  to  his  realm. 

THE  REMARKABLE  PROSPERITY  OF  THE  SOLOMONIC  ESA 

The  rapid  expansion  of  Israel’s  economic  life  under  Sol- 
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omon  was  due  to  a  number  of  reasons,  among  which  the 
political  was  of  great  importance.  Either  by  treaties  of  amity 
or  subjugation  David  had  extended  the  sphere  of  Israel's 
influence  so  that  by  the  time  Solomon  succeeded  to  the  throne 
the  nation  possessed  a  vast  potential  for  expanding  trade  and 
inflow  of  tribute.  Solomon,  displaying  political  and  admin¬ 
istrative  sagacity  like  his  father,  showed  himself  equal  to 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
economic  expansion  that  presented  itself  to  him,  and  "in  his 
relations  with  other  peoples  .  .  .  maintained  his  father’s 
policy.”* 

Solomon's  foreign  diplomacy.  Israel’s  great  commercial 
king  carefully  cultivated  the  ties  of  amity  that  had  existed 
between  Israel  and  the  important  maritime  kingdom  of  Tyre 
which  had  great  economic  advantages.  In  addition  he  pre¬ 
served  at  least  the  outward  loyalty  of  subject  peoples,  except 
of  Damascus  and  Edom  in  the  latter  part  of  his  long  reign 
when  decadence  in  his  administration  had  set  in.  This  he 
accomplished  largely  by  royal  marriages,  which  bound  his 
satellites  to  him,  but  led  to  grave  religious  evils  (1  Kings 
11:1-8).  Foremost  among  these  royal  alliances  was  that  with 
Egypt  which  was  cemented  by  his  marriage  to  the  daughter 
of  the  reigning  pharaoh  (1  Kings  3:1-2).  This  ruler  possessed 
considerable  power,  since  he  was  able  to  claim  and  partially 
enforce  authority  over  Palestine.* 

The  important  and  strategic  Canaanite  city  of  Gezer  in 
the  Shephelah  near  the  Maritime  Plain,  with  an  occupational 
history  going  back  to  about  3000  B.C.*  is  said  to  have  revolted 
against  him,  and  after  being  destroyed,  to  have  been  handed 
over  to  Solomon  as  a  dowry  with  his  daughter  when  she  was 
given  in  marriage  to  the  Hebrew  king  (1  Kings  9:16).  The 

‘Theodore  H.  Robintoo,  A  History  of  Israel,  I,  246. 

‘Uodoubtedly  one  of  the  latter  kings  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  since 
Shetihong  (Biblical  Sbishak),  founder  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  and 
well  known  to  archaeology  from  his  inscriptions  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  temple  at  Karnak,  rerersed  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  weaken  Solomon  (Robinson,  loe.  cit.;  1  Kings  14: 
2S-26). 

*R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister,  Bible  Side-lAghts  From  the  Mound  of  Gezer, 
p.  25. 
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excavated  ruins  of  the  site  confirm  the  statement  of  the  book 
of  Kings  and  show  that  Solomon  did  not  actually  rebuild  the 
city,  but  erected  a  fortress  on  a  neighboring  site  (1  Kings 
9:17).‘ 

Solomon's  domestic  economy.  Within  his  own  realm  the 
monarch  took  important  administrative  steps  both  to  further 
prosperity  and  to  siphon  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vastly 
augmented  national  income  into  the  royal  treasury  to  finance 
his  luxurious  style  of  living  and  his  ambitious  building  and 
commercial  ventures.  His  division  of  the  country  into  twelve 
districts,  which  to  a  large  extent  ignored  the  old  tribal 
boundaries  (1  Kings  4:7-20)*  is  specifically  mentioned  and 
must  have  been  only  the  skeleton  of  a  highly  efficient  organ¬ 
ization,  presided  over  by  important  officials,  two  of  whom 
were  married  to  daughters  of  Solomon. 

One  of  the  main  sources  of  the  enormous  revenue  required 
to  support  Solomon’s  splendid  reign  was  direct  taxation  in 
the  form  of  money,  goods  or  unpaid  labor  furnished  for  his 
vast  building  projects.  Weighed  silver  was  the  medium  of 
exchange,  if  money  was  employed,  since  coins  did  not  come 
into  use  until  centuries  later.  But  archaeological  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  money  was  not  common  and  that  the 
Israelite  paid  his  taxes  in  stable  produce  of  the  land,  such 
as  com,  wine  and  oil.  Even  as  late  as  the  ninth  century  B.C. 
the  tribute  rendered  Israel  by  Mesha  of  Moab  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  fame,  whose  stela  was  discovered  in  1868,  was  paid 
in  lambs  and  wool,  products  of  a  pastoral  country  (2  Kings 
3:4). 

Besides  taxes  in  money  and  produce  Solomon  required 
large  donations  of  free  labor  from  the  remnants  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  non-Israelite  inhabitants  of  the  land,  whom  he  pressed 
into  practical  slavery  (1  Kings  9:20-21).  He  also  raised  a 
special  levy  out  of  “all  Israel’’  apparently  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  6:13-18). 

Solomon’s  commercial  expansion.  Another  important 

'Robinton,  loe.  cit.,  note  1. 

*Cf.  W.  F.  Albright,  *‘The  AdminiitratiTe  Divisions  of  Israel  and  Judah” 
in  The  Journal  of  the  Palestine  Oriental  Society,  5:17-54,  1925. 
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source  of  revenue  for  the  royal  treasury  was  from  the  king’s 
remarkable  expansion  of  industry.  He  is  renowned  as  “the 
first  great  commercial  king  of  Israel.”*  Taking  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  which  existed  both 
by  land  and  by  sea  he  expanded  trade  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
Tlie  domestication  of  the  Arabian  camel  from  the  twelfth 
century  onward,  as  Albright  has  noted,*  brought  with  it  a 
tremendous  increase  in  nomadic  mobility.  Caravans  could 
now  travel  through  deserts  whose  sources  of  water  might 
be  two  or  three  days  apart.  There  is  ample  archaeological 
evidence  that  by  Solomon’s  time  caravan  trade  between  the 
Fertile  Crescent  and  South  Arabia  was  already  well  devel¬ 
oped.* 

Solomon’s  control  of  the  frontier  districts  of  Zobah, 
Damascus,  Hauran,  Ammon,  Moab  and  Edom  meant  that  he 
monopolized  the  entire  caravan  trade  between  Arabia  and 
Mesopotamia  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Palmyra  (“Tadmor”  2 
Chron.  8:4),  an  oasis  140  miles  northeast  of  Damascus, 
which  he  built  (1  Kings  9:18).'*  By  thus  exercising  control 
over  practically  all  the  trade  routes  both  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  Israelite  monarch  was  able  sub¬ 
stantially  to  increase  the  revenue  flowing  into  the  royal 
coffers  by  exacting  tolls  from  the  merchants  passing  through 
his  territories  (1  Kings  10:16). 

Trade  in  horses  and  chariots.  This  prosperous  enterprise, 
developed  by  Israel’s  industrially-minded  monarch  and  made 
possible  because  of  his  control  of  the  trade  routes  between 
Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  is  recounted  in  an 
enigmatic  passage  in  1  Kings  10:28-29:  “And  the  horses 
which  Solomon  had  were  brought  out  of  Egypt;  and  the 
king’s  merchants  received  them  in  droves;  each  drove  at  a 
price.  And  a  chariot  came  up  and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  six 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  horse  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty;  and  so  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  for  the 

'Robimon,  •>.  eii,,  I,  256. 

'W.  P.  Albright,  From  the  Stone  A§e  to  Chriitiauity,  pp.  120  f. 

'Albright,  Archaeology  and  the  Religion  of  Israel,  pp.  132  f. 

"C/.  Frederic  Thieberger,  King  Solomon,  pp.  150,  275  f. 
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kings  of  Syria,  did  they  bring  them  out  by  their  means" 
(A.R.V.). 

Modem  scholars,  through  the  light  shed  upon  this  pas¬ 
sage  by  archaeology  and  following  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgate,  are  inclined  to  render  the  expression  translated  “in 
droves,”  “each  drove”  (A.V.  “fine  linen”)  not  as  a  common 
noun,  but  a  place  name  Owh.  “And  the  horses  which  Solomon 
had  were  brought  from  Egypt  and  from  Owh,  and  the  king’s 
merchants  received  them  from  Owh  at  a  price.”"  In  Assyrian 
records  Kue  is  Cilicia,  the  country  between  the  Taurus  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  Asia  Minor,"  according 
to  Herodotus  famous  in  the  Persian  Period  for  its  fine 
horses."  Accordingly,  Hugo  Winckler  emended  Mizraim 
(Egypt)  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Kings  10:28-29,  to  read 
Musri  which  denotes  Cappadocia,  north  of '  Cilicia,  making 
both  the  horses  and  the  chariots  imports  from  Cappadocia 
and  Cilicia. 

Albright,  partly  following  Winckler  in  his  emendation  of 
the  first  reference  to  Egypt,  yet,  because  of  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  Egyptians  of  this  period  were  expert  in  the 
manufacture  of  chariots,  retains  as  genuine  the  reading  of 
“Egypt”  in  1  Kings  10:29.  “And  Solomon’s  horses  were 
exported  from  Cilicia:  the  merchants  of  the  king  procured 
them  from  Cilicia  at  the  current  price  and  a  chariot  was 
exported  from  Egypt  .  .  This  reading  and  interpretation 
of  the  text  would  make  Solomon  the  commercial  middleman 
between  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  having  a  complete  monopoly 
on  the  horse  and  chariot  trade,  four  Cilician  horses  being 
exchanged  for  one  Egyptian  chariot.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
interpretation  rests  upon  a  plausible  emendation,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  Solomon  was  evidently  mainly  concerned  with  the 
purchase  of  horses  and  chariots  for  himself  for  military 
purposes,  he  must  have  bought  the  horses,  or  the  bulk  of 

"C/.  Millar  Burrows,  fykat  Mean  These  Sternest,  p.  39. 

"A.  T.  Olmstcad,  Htsfry  of  Palestine  send  Syria  to  the  Macedonian  Con¬ 
quest,  pp.  341,  375,  etc.;  Emil  G.  Kraeling,  dram  and  Israel,  p.  70. 
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them,  from  the  country  that  had  the  best  chariots,  as  the 
Hebrew  text  indicates,  and  as  the  Chronicler  clearly  states: 
“And  they  brought  horses  for  Solomon  out  of  Egypt,  and  out 
of  all  Lands”  (2  Chron.  9:28).  But  since  Solomon  did  control 
the  trade  routes  across  his  extensive  realm  and  being  in  a 
position  to  supply  his  northern  neighbors  with  these  neces¬ 
sary  commodities,  he  turned  the  Egyptian  horse-and-chariot 
industry  into  a  lucrative  source  of  income  for  himself,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  augmenting  his  military  power. 

Solomon's  matrimonial  alliance.  To  insure  the  future 
peace  and  security  of , his  realm  Solomon  yielded  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  times  and  made  many  domestic  alliances  with 
subject  races  and  tribes  by  marrying  foreign  women.  From 
the  Amama  Letters  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  and 
numerous  other  sources  there  is  ample  illustration  of  this 
practice  of  royal  intermarriage  for  political  and  other  rea* 
sons.  Kings  of  Egypt,  for  example,  gave  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  the  princes  of 
Mitanni  in  the  fourteenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  B.C. 
Ahab  of  the  royal  house  of  Omri  married  into  the  royal 
house  of  Tyre  in  the  ninth  century  B.C. 

Instead  of  securing  the  kingdom  this  exil  expedient  led 
to  spiritual  decline  and  gross  idolatry  and  the  eventual  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  nation.  Of  the  numerous  deities  to  which  his 
foreign  wives  turned  his  heart  perhaps  the  best  known  in  the 
ancient  world  was  Ashtoreth,  called  “the  abomination  of  the 
Sidonians”  (1  Kings  11:5,  33),  since  her  cult  was  early 
established  among  the  Phoenicians.  She  was  a  fertility 
goddess,  known  as  Astarte  among  the  Greeks,  and  as  Ishtar 
in  Babylonia.  Various  types  of  immorality  were  the  con¬ 
comitant  of  her  degrading  cult.  This  goddess  of  sexual  love 
and  also  of  war  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  pictured  on  a 
seal  impression  found  at  Bethel,  and  her  name  is  given  in 
hieroglyphic  characters." 

SOLOMON’S  TEMPLE 

Archaeology  has  furnished  testimony  that  Solomon’s 
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building  and  industrial  activities  were  even  more  extensive 
than  might  be  concluded  from  the  vivid  account  in  the  book 
of  Kings.  There  is,  however,  every  evidence  to  substantiate 
the  Biblical  notice  that  Israel’s  monarch  drew  heavily  upon 
Phoenician  skill  not  only  in  his  maritime  ventures,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  construction  of  the  magnificent  temple  at 
Jerusalem  and  other  buildings.  Excavations  by  Albright  at 
Gibeah  (Tell  el-Ful),  the  site  of  Saul’s  capital,  have  revealed 
the  strength  but  extreme  crudity  of  the  royal  buildings  in 
comparison  to  the  architectural  skill  displayed  at  Solomonic 
Megiddo  and  required  by  the  temple  and  royal  palace  at 
Jerusalem." 

At  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  both  of  who  main¬ 
tained  ties  of  amity  with  Hiram  of  Tyre  (c.  969-936),  south¬ 
ern  Phoenicia  was  consolidated  under  one  king  who  ruled  at 
Tyre,  but  who  bore  the  official  title  “king  of  the  Sidonians.’’" 
From  the  twelfth  to  the  seventh  centuries  B.C.  Tyre  and 
Sidon  existed  as  one  political  entity.  Only  before  and  after 
this  period  were  there  two  separate  states,  so  that  Hiram 
was  a  rich  and  powerful  ruler,  in  winning  and  maintaining 
whose  friendship  Solomon  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  pro¬ 
verbial  wisdom.  Moreover,  the  name  Hiram  (originally, 
Ahiram)  was  a  common  Phoenician  royal  name,  as  is  attested 
by  the  inscriptions,  notably  that  found  on  the  sarcophagus 
of  Ahiram  at  Byblus  (Biblical  Gebal,  Ps.  83:7;  Ezek.  27:9), 
discovered  in  1923-1924  by  a  French  expedition  under  M. 
Montet,  and  dating  probably  from  the  eleventh  century." 

The  plan  of  the  temple.  Despite  the  fact  that  no  archi¬ 
tectural  or  constructional  remains  found  in  Jerusalem  can 
be  attributed  to  Solomon,  numerous  archeological  finds  in 
the  ancient  Near  East  have  cast  a  great  deal  of  indirect  light 
upon  the  construction  of  the  temple.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  plan  of  the  edifice  was  characteristically  Phoenician,  as 
would  be  expected,  since  it  was  built  by  a  Tyrian  architect 

'*M.  S.  and  J.  L.  Miller,  Encyclopedia  of  Bible  Ufe,  p.  176. 

'*C/.  the  expretaioD  "Zidonians**  in  1  Kingi  11:1,  33. 
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(1  Kings  7:13-15).  Similar  ground-plans  of  sanctuaries  of 
the  general  period  1200-900  B.C.  have  been  excavated  in 
Northern  Syria,  especially  by  the  University  of  Chicago  at 
Tell  Tainat  in  1936,  demonstrating  that  the  specifications  of 
the  Solomonic  structure  outlined  in  1  Kings  6-7  are  pre- 
Greek  and  authentic  for  the  tenth  century  B.C.  and  not  to 
be  denied  historical  genuineness  and  assigned  to  the  period 
of  Hellenic  influence  after  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  as  some 
critics  were  accustomed  to  do." 

Like  Solomon’s  temple  the  shrine  at  Tell  Tainat  is  rec¬ 
tangular,  with  three  rooms,  a  portico  with  two  columns  in 
front,  a  main  kail,  and  a  cella  or  shrine  with  a  raised  plat¬ 
form.  It  was  two  thirds  as  long  as  Solomon’s  temple  and  was 
in  all  likelihood  lined  with  cedar. 

The  proto-Aeolic  pilaster  capital  was  extensively  used  in 
Solomon’s  temple,  and  examples  of  this  construction  have 
been  discovered  at  Megiddo,  Samaria,  at  Shechem,  in  Moab 
and  near  Jerusalem  dating  from  before  1000,  as  at  Megiddo, 
from  the  eighth  century  B.C."  The  decorations  of  the  temple, 
such  as  lilies,  palmettes  and  cherubim,  were  likewise  charac¬ 
teristically  Syro-Phocnician,  the  latter  being  a  winged-lion 
with  human  head,  that  is,  a  winged  sphinx.  This  hybrid 
animal,  however,  was  not  a  Solomonic  innovation,  but  was 
inherited  from  the  tabernacle  and  appears  hundreds  of  times 
in  the  iconography  of  Western  Asia  between  1800  and  600 
B.C.  Many  representations  are  found  with  a  deity  or  king 
seated  on  a  throne  supported  by  two  cherubs.  In  Israel  the 
Deity  and  His  throne — both  invisible — were  similarly  sup¬ 
ported  by  symbolic  cherubim.*' 

Archaeology  thus  greatly  illuminates  the  meaning  of  the 
cherubim  in  Solomon’s  temple  and  the  earlier  tabernacle  and 
enables  us  to  translate  1  Samuel  4:4  thus:  .  .  the  ark  of 

'*C/.  Gabriel  Leroux,  Let  ori fines  de  tedifice  hf  post  fie,  pp.  159-62. 
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the  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  who  is  enthroned  above  the 
cherubim.** 

Jachin  and  Boaz.  Like  the  North  Syrian  shrine  at  Tell 
Tainat  Solomon's  edifice  had  two  columns  which  stood  in  the 
portico.  Such  pillars  flanking  the  main  entrance  of  a  temple 
were  common  in  the  first  millennium  B.C.  in  Syria,  Phoenicia 
and  Cyprus.  They  spread  eastward  to  Assyria  where  they 
are  to  be  found  in  Sargon’s  temples  at  Khorsabad  (late 
eighth  century)  and  westward  to  the  Phoenician  colonies  in 
the  western  Mediterranean.  In  Solomon's  temple,  following 
a  common  Oriental  custom,  they  bore  the  distinctive  names 
“Jachin"  and  “Boaz."  It  has  been  convincingly  demonstrated 
that  the  names  of  the  two  columns  represented  the  first 
words  of  dynastic  oracles  which  were  inscribed  upon  them.** 
The  “Jachin"  formula  may  have  been  “Yaweh  will  establish 
(yakin)  thy  throne  forever"  (or  the  like),  and  the  “Boaz" 
oracle  may  have  run  “In  Yahweh  is  the  king's  strength,"  or 
something  similar. 

Jachin  and  Boaz  have  been  frequently  interpreted  as 
sacred  obelisks,  like  those  which  stood  beside  the  great  Egyp¬ 
tian  temples  at  Heliopolis  and  Thebes,  or  beside  the  temple 
of  Melcaj*th  at  Tyre,  and  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Sol¬ 
omon  might  make  concessions  to  the  architectural  fads  of 
his  day.  Sometimes  they  have  been  viewed  as  stylized  trees 
or  again  as  cosmic  pillars,  like  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The 
best  interpretation  seems  to  be  that  which  Robertson  Smith 
put  forth  long  ago,  who  regarded  them  as  gigantic  cressets 
or  fire  altars.** 

Albright  adopts  Robertson  Smith's  essential  view  that 
Jachin  and  Boaz  were  huge  cressets  or  fire  altars,  using 
proof  from  the  painted  tombs  of  Marisa  in  Southern  Pales¬ 
tine,  where  similar  incense  burners  appear.  Corroborating 
evidence  is  also  drawn  from  the  Egyptian  Djed  Pillar,  a 
sacred  emblem  of  Osiris,  which  bears  certain  similarities  to 


**R.  B.  Y.  Scott,  Journai  of  Biklieai  Literature,  SS:143  f.,  1739;  Cf.  Paul 
L.  Garber,  “Reconatruoting  Solomon’a  Temple,”  The  Bihlical  Archae¬ 
ologist,  14  :t  {.,  February,  1951. 
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these  columns.  Most  important,  Albright  stresses  the  fact 
that  each  of  the  shafts  of  the  two  pillars  is  clearly  said  to  be 
crowned  with  a  gvUah  cr  oil  basin  of  a  lampstand  (1  Kings 
7:41;  cf.  Zech.  4:3).“ 

Thus  following  Phoenician  models  these  lofty  incense 
stands  graced  and  illuminated  the  magnificent  facadei  of  the 
temple  on  Moriah.  No  doubt,  as  they  caught  the  first  glint  of 
the  Jerusalem  sunrise  or  were  wrapped  in  the  mists  that 
at  night  floated  up  from  the  Kidron  Valley,  while  their  wicks 
blazed  and  smoked,  they  reminded  worshippers  of  the  pillar 
of  fire  and  cloud  that  of  old  led  Israel  through  the  wilderness 
wanderings.** 

The  furnishings  of  the  temple.  Archaeology  has  also  shed 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  equipment  of  the  temple,  which 
in  part  at  least  was  modelled  after  Syro-Phoenician  copies, 
and  which  in  turn  went  back  to  much  earlier  borrowings 
from  Mesopotamia.  The  altar  of  burnt  offering,  for  instance, 
from  the  measurements  of  that  in  Ezekiel’s  temple  (Ezek. 
53:13-17),  which  was  certainly  the  same  shape  as  Solomon’s 
altar,  if  not  the  same  size,'*  was  a  miniature  temple-tower 
(Babylonian  ziggurat)^  after  which  it  was  partly  designed." 
Ezekiel’s  description  of  this  altar  is  important  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view  be¬ 
cause  it  preserves  some  of  the  current  terminology  which 
used  to  be  applied  to  its  various  parts. 

According  to  Ezekiel’s  account  the  foundation  was  called 
symbolically  “the  bosom  of  the  earth’’  (heo  ha  aretz,  Ezek. 
43:14)  and  the  top  “the  mountain  of  God’’  (haar  el,  Ezek.  43: 
16-16).  Both  of  these  expressions  are  literal  translations  of 
the  corresponding  Babylonian  terms  for  the  base  and  summit 
of  the  common  staged  temple-tower  or  ziggurat  of  the  ancient 
Babylonian  world,  as  is  known  from  cuneiform  tablets.**  In 

**Albright,  Arehteology  and  the  Religion  of  Israel,  pp.  144-48.  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Schools,  85  (1942),  pp.  18-27;  cf.  a  refuting  view — ^J. 
L.  Myres,  Palestine  Exploration  Quarterly  (Jan.- April,  1948),  pp.  27  f. 

**Cf.  Garber,  «>.  cit.,  p.  10. 

**C/.  Kurt  Galling  in  Berthelot,  Hesekiel,  pp.  XIX-XXI. 

**Por  a  deacription  of  the  ziggurat,  aee  H.  Gretamann,  The  Tonoer  of 
Babel,  pp.  i«19. 

*'AIbright,  Archaeology  and  the  Religion  of  Israel,  pp.  150-52. 
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this  connection  a  further  striking  parallel  appears  in  the 
fact  that  the  summit  of  the  ziqquratu  (literally  ^'mountain 
peak”)  like  the  Hebrew  altar  of  burnt-offering  (Ex.  27:2; 
Ezek.  43 :16)  was  also  ornamented  with  four  ”homs,”  as  is 
known  both  from  inscriptions  and  monumental  representa¬ 
tion.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  addition  that  the  word  for 
temple  in  Hebrew  (hekal)  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Cana- 
anites  from  the  non-Semitic  Sumerians,  the  precursors  of 
the  Semitic  Babylonians  in  the  lower  Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley,  at  least  a  millennium  and  a  half  earlier.”  Such  bor¬ 
rowings  are  common  as  in  the  case  of  the  cherubim,  and 
other  features  both  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  do  not 
in  the  least  imply  that  the  Hebrews  attached  any  pagan 
significance  whatever  to  them.  In  fact,  as  in  the  tabernacle 
where  every  item  of  construction  and  equipment  was  divinely 
ordered,  each  detail  was  at  the  same  time  divinely  invested 
with  a  meaning  consonant  with  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
(jod  and  endowed  with  a  rich  s}rmbolism  typical  of  the  com¬ 
ing  future  Messianic  Redeemer. 

However,  Solomon  went  far  beyond  the  chaste  divinely- 
ordered  simplicity  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  symbolic  ritual 
and  furniture.  An  instance  of  this  is  not  only  furnished  by 
the  twin  obelisks  gracing  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  but 
also  by  the  great  copper  Sea  set  on  twelve  bulls,  and  orientated 
toward  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  a  new  feature  of 
the  sanctuary  court  (1  Kings  7:23-26).  This  immense  basin, 
taking  the  place  of  the  laver  of  the  tabernacle,  was  ornately 
decorated  with  bunches  of  flowers  in  high  relief  and  served, 
as  did  its  simple  precursor,  for  ceremonial  washings.  In  the 
name  given  to  it  by  Solomon  (”sea”)  and  in  its  construction, 
both  doubtless  the  result  of  Syro-Phoenician  influence,  clear 
cosmic  significance  is  apparent. 

In  the  ancient  Near  East  the  “sea”  was  universally  rec- 


**C/.  /.#.  The  RsMam  Cjrlioder  of  Sardanapalut,  VI  :29 ;  cf.  L,  H.  Vincent, 
Canaan,  p.  144. 

**See  A.  Poebel,  Zci/icAn’/f  fuer  Aityriologie  39  (1929),  p.  145;  Journal  of 
American  Oriental  Society  57  (1937),  p  71,  note  95. 
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ognized  as  possessing  cosmic  sigrnificance*'  and  in  name  and 
function  Solomon's  "molten  sea”  can  scarcely  be  separated 
from  the  Mesopotamian  "sea”  (apsu),  a  term  used  both  as 
the  designation  of  the  subterranean  fresh  water  ocean,  the 
source  of  all  life  and  fertility,  and  as  the  name  of  a  basin 
of  holy  water  set  up  in  the  temple.**  Moreover,  these  various 
cosmic  sources  of  water  were  conceived  in  mythological  terms 
as  dragons  both  in  Accadian  (Apsu  and  Tiamat),  Canaanite 
("sea,”  yammu  and  "river,”  naharu)  and  in  Biblical  Hebrew 
("se,”  yam,  "rivers,”  neharoth) .**  The  term  sea,  as  the  source 
of  life  among  the  Syrians  and  the  Phoenicians  came  to  denote 
the  Mediterranean,  the  main  source  of  Canaanite  livelihood, 
as  in  Mesopotamia  it  had  denoted  the  putative  subterranean 
source  of  the  great  life-giving  rivers  of  that  land. 

The  relation  of  the  "sea”  to  the  portable  lavers  that  Sol¬ 
omon  made  (1  Kings  7:38),  which  correspond  to  Phoenician 
portable  lavers  found  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  was  similar 
to  that  between  the  "sea”  (apsu)  and  "the  portable  basins  of 
water”  (egubbe)  in  Babylonian  temples.** 

In  going  beyond  the  chaste  divinely-ordered  simplicity  of 
the  tabernacle  the  temple  with  its  elaborate  organization  and 
its  heavy  indebtedness  to  Sjrro-Phoenician  religious  archi¬ 
tecture  and  practice  presented  a  peril  to  religious  syncretism, 
which  was  to  manifest  itself  in  intermittent  conflict  between 
religious  assimilators  and  separatists  in  subsequent  centuries. 
Solomon  himself  evidently  first  succumbed  to  the  dangerous 
precedent  in  allowing  shrines  and  altars  of  foreisrn  deities  to 
be  built  in  the  immediate  environs  of  Jerusalem  itself,  per¬ 
haps  partly  as  a  political  expedient.  But  the  practice,  what¬ 
ever  its  motive,  encouraged  relapse  into  paganism  on  the 
part  of  the  masses,  evident  in  the  history  of  Judah  down  to 
the  Babylonian  captivity. 

Dallas,  Texas 

*'I.  Bentinger,  Hthratuehe  ArchmtoUfie,  p.  S29. 

"Albright,  ArckafUgy  mud  the  Religion  of  Itrmel,  pp  148  f.,  p.  217,  n.  67; 
cf.  G.  B.  Wrii^t,  The  BihUeat  Arehmeologist  7:74,  Decern^,  1944. 

"“Sea”  (Ita.  51:10;  Pt.  74:1!);  “riren”  (Pt.  4:15;  Hab.  S:l,  9). 

**Albright,  Arehmeologg  nud  the  Religion  of  tsrmel,  p.  149. 
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Author’i  Noti:  This  article  and  the  one  which  preceded  it  are 
condeniationt  of  the  material  given  in  the  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thoma*  Memorial  Lectureahip,  November  10>13,  1953.  Docu* 
mentation  hat  been  keep  within  certain  limits.  The  Lectures 
are  to  appear  in  book  form  with  due  elaboration  and  full 
documentation. 

In  treating:  the  theme  of  the  influence  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  on  Jewish  thought  and  life,  we  have  seen  in  a  previous 
study  how  the  conceptual  life  of  the  Jews  was  molded  by 
their  sacred  writings.  It  is  our  purpose  now  to  trace  the 
impact  of  the  Old  Testament  on  their  daily  living,  their 
religious  observances  and  customs,  and  their  sacred  calendar. 
Realizing  the  limits  we  have  set  to  this  study,  we  shall  nec¬ 
essarily  deal  in  brief  fashion  with  each  phase  of  this  broad 
subject. 

When  we  have  surveyed  the  place  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  Jewish  study,  interpretation,  and  hope,  there  remains  a 
large  portion  of  our  subject  yet  to  be  treated.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  fully  the  Old  Testament  has  entered  into  the 
practical,  daily  life  of  the  Jew  in  the  home,  the  relationships 
one  with  another  outside  the  home,  and  in  the  synagogue. 
Perhaps  at  this  point  it  would  be  well  to  differentiate  between 
the  three  groups  of  Jews  professing  some  religious  affiliation.' 
The  orthodox  Jew  believes  in  the  Old  Testament  with  all 
the  accumulated  traditions  of  the  rabbis.  He  holds  the  Talmud 
is  just  as  valid  as  the  Old  Testament.  He  does  not  receive 
the  New  Testament  as  authoritative.  Christ  is  considered  a 
mere  man  and  an  impostor.  Life  is  regulated  by  the  Shulchan 
Aruch,  the  Jewish  code  of  laws  published  by  Joseph  Karo 
in  1667.  Among  these  Jews  there  is  strict  observance  of  the 
law,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  dietary  laws;  however,  there  are 


'For  a  general  statement  of  this  division  in  religious  outlook,  see  Charles 
B.  Sherman,  “J*^**l>  Communal  Organization  in  the  United  States,” 
TMf  Jtviuh  People,  II,  217-30,  especially  p.  220. 
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defirrees  of  observance  here  among  those  who  still  call  them¬ 
selves  orthodox.  As  a  rule  they  worship  in  synagogues, 
while  Reformed  Jews  congregate  in  temples.  The  older 
generation  of  Jewry  is  usually  found  in  the  orthodox  cate¬ 
gory.* 

The  conservative  Jew  stands  midway  between  the  ortho¬ 
dox  and  the  reformed.  He  holds  to  many  of  the  old  doctrines 
of  Judaism,  but  seeks  to  adapt  them  to  modern  conditions.* 
In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  reformed  movement 
in  Judaism  arose  in  Germany  to  adapt  the  old  ritual  to  the 
new  thought  and  enlightenment  of  the  day.  The  ritual  was 
altered;  the  vernacular  was  used  in  services  instead  of  the 
exclusive  use  of  Hebrew;  prayers  were  shortened;  and  the 
hope  of  the  Messiah  was  discarded.  Reformed  Jews  do  not 
observe  the  Sabbath,  nor  the  dietary  laws,  nor  do  they 
believe  the  Old  Testament  is  the  Word  of  God.  As  a  rule  the 
younger  generation  of  Jews  is  to  be  found  in  this  category* 

JEWISH  ETHICS 

At  this  point  we  need  to  ask  what  the  motivating  force  is 
in  the  ethics  of  Judaism.  What  is  the  controlling  factor  in 
Jewish  conduct?  Immediately  we  are  told:  **In  Judaism, 
ethics  and  religion  are  indissolubly  bound  together."  In 
keeping  with  this  we  learn  that  **The  root  of  the  Jewish 
ethical  life  is  .  .  .  the  belief  in  God,  the  moral  Creator  of 
the  world,  the  Lord  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  and  the  Father 
of  mankind.  Jewish  ethics  is  profoundly  religious.'  It  is  not 
based  on  a  theory  of  pleasure  for  man.  It  is  not  founded  on 
a  conception  of  utility  for  human  society.  It  is  not  derived 
from  any  speculation  of  philosophy.  It  is  based  on  the  belief 

'Tbit  Tiewpoint  !■  set  forth  in  such  works  as  Milton  Steinberg,  Batie 
Judaism  (New  York:  1947);  and  Jacob  Breuer,  ed.,  Fumdameutals  of 
Judaism  (New  York:  1949). 

'The  works  of  Solomon  Schechter  (First,  Second,  and  Third  Series  of 
Studies  in  Judaism)  may  be  considered  normative  for  this  religious 
approach. 

'C.  G.  Montefiore,  Outlines  of  Liberal  Judaism  is  considered  standard  for 
a  definition  of  Reformed  Judaism.  See  also  his  “The  Old  Testament 
and  Judaism”  in  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  ed..  Record  and  Revelation 
(Oxford:  1938),  pp.  427*57. 

'The  orthodox  Jew  dislikes  to  make  the  distinction  between  the  secular 
and  the  rcli^oua;  for  him  all  is  permeated  with  religious  si^nificanee. 
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assumed  or,  speaking  religiously  and  theologically,  on  the 
truth  revealed,  that  this  world  has  a  purpose,  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  perfectly  moral  being.  The  purpose  of  the  world 
is  to  produce  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  a  humanity 
serving  God  and  realizing  God's  moral  character.”*  Promi¬ 
nent  in  Judaism  is  the  repeated  statement  that  man  is  not 
redeemed  by  creed,  but  by  deed.  The  main  feature  of  Jewish 
ethics  is  that  it  is  social  ethics.  In  Jewish  ethics  the  ethical 
mode  of  life  was  never  ascetic.  Moreover,  “The  temper  of  Jew¬ 
ish  ethics  is  this-worldly.  Its  outlook  is  not  other-worldly.”' 
In  the  ethical  life  the  Jew  is  told  to  exert  his  efforts  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  mercy  of  God.  Together  God  and  man  are 
supposed  to  be  building  the  divine  kingdom  on  earth. 

To  illustrate  the  Jewish  ethics  with  concrete  examples, 
we  choose  charity  and  humanitarianism.  Charity  “is  an  im¬ 
itation  of  God  who,  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve,  clothed 
the  naked,  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  visited  the  sick  and  in 
the  case  of  Moses,  buried  the  dead.  To  be  charitable  is  to 
perform  in  God’s  stead  God's  own  work  of  love.”  It  is  true 
that  “Philanthropy  seems  to  have  retained  its  vitality 
among  the  Jews  when  all  else  in  Judaism  had  lost  its  appeal.”* 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  righteousness  {tsed- 
haqah)  in  the  Old  Testament  is  interpreted  by  the  Jews  as 
charity.  They  interpret  Proverbs  10:2  and  11:4:  “righteous¬ 
ness  delivers  from  death”  as  “charity  delivers  from  death”; 
hence  their  custom  at  funerals  of  taking  offerings  for  the 
poor.  As  for  humanitarianism,  it  has  long  been  remarked 
that  extreme  concern  for  the  rights  of  the  weak,  the  poor, 
the  lowly,  and  all  created  beings,  has  marked  Judaism  as 
“the  most  humane  of  the  religions  of  the  world.”  This  con¬ 
cern  stems  from  the  Old  Testament.  Says  Lecky,  “Tenderness 
to  animals  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  Old 
Testament  writers.”*  Man  and  beast  are  considered  as  related, 
the  good  or  ill  of  the  one  affecting  the  other.  Compare  the 

*  *Sainuel  Schulman,  Jenvish  Ethics,  pp.  4,  8. 

''Ibid.,  p.  40. 

'Abrahim  Cronbacb,  Philanthropy  in  Rabbinical  Literature,  pp.  8,  21. 

'Jacob  S.  Raiain,  Humanitarianism  of  the  Laws  of  Israel,  pp.  4,  S. 
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case  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  with  sackcloth  and  ashes  on  man 
and  beast;  also  the  liberation  of  the  lower  animal  world  in 
the  millennial  age  as  seen  in  Isaiah  11.  The  rabbis  forbade 
harm  to  animals  because  it  brings  grief  to  those  possessing 
life." 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  JEWISH  HOME 

Most  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  are 
observed  in  the  home.  Home  life  has  always  been  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Judaism.  Exodus  20:12  holds  a  prominent  place  in 
the  ethical  conduct  of  the  Jews.  Archdeacon  Conybeare 
stated  that  one  year  a  large  number  of  school  children  in 
England  were  encouraged  to  write  an  essay  on  “What 
Would  I  Do  If  I  Had  6,000  Pounds  A  Year?”  He  said  that  in 
reading  over  the  essays,  anonymous  though  they  were,  it 
was  always  possible  to  detect  which  boys  were  Jewish,  by 
noticing  if  an  essay  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  writer's 
desires  the  purpose  to  provide  for  his  parents.  The  fifth  com¬ 
mandment  was  more  than  a  dead  letter  to  them. 

The  first  object  seen  on  entering  a  Jewish  home  is  the 
mezuzak  on  the  door-post.  It  is  a  case  of  metal  or  wood  or 
plastic  with  a  parchment  scroll  containing  the  passage  in 
Deuteronomy  6:4  with  others  verses  in  that  context.  The 
name  Shaddai  (Almighty)  is  written  on  the  case.  Orthodox 
Jews  on  entering  and  leaving  the  home  put  their  fingers  on 
the  mezuzah  (which  means  door-post)  and  then  touch  their 
lips.  Among  the  several  ceremonial  objects  of  the  home  are 
the  Talith  (based  on  Deut.  22:12)  and  the  TefiUin  (from  Ex. 
13:9,  16).  We  know  these  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  for  He  refers  to  them  specifically  in  speaking  of  the 
Pharisees  in  Matthew  23:5. 

The  relationships  between  the  members  of  the  family  are 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  Talmud  says,  “God's  pres¬ 
ence  dwells  in  a  peaceful  and  loving  home.”  It  also  declares, 
“A  good  husband  loves  his  wife  as  himself  but  honors  her 
more  than  himself.”  On  Friday  night  he  pays  his  tribute  to 

'*A  more  detailed  treatment  of  these  themes  may  be  found  in  Abraham 
Steinberg,  ‘'Jewish  Morals,”  The  Jewish  Peo^e,  II,  pp.  242  ff.;  and 
Joseph  Heller,  “Jewish  Ways  of  Life,”  Ibid.,  pp.  254  ff. 
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her  on  returning  from  the  synagogue  with  the  recitation  of 
Proverbs  31:10-31,  the  description  of  the  ideal  wife  and 
mother.  The  Talmud  emphasizes  the  father’s  obligation  to 
educate  his  child  in  the  law  of  God  and  to  teach  him  a  trade. 
The  word  is:  **He  who  does  not  teach  his  son  a  trade  teaches 
him  to  steal.”  Paul  was  not  ashamed  to  make  tents,  though 
the  greatest  of  the  apostles.  Again  and  again  we  read  of 
the  trade  of  a  Talmudic  rabbi,  such  as  Rabbi  So-and-So  the 
Shoemaker.  Children  are  a  blessing  in  the  home;  childless¬ 
ness  is  a  misfortune.  We  need  only  recall  the  grief  exhibited 
in  the  Old  Testament  by  those  who  were  not  privileged  to 
have  children,  and  to  remember  the  words  of  Isaiah  as  he 
speaks  of  the  reproach  of  childlessness  and  widowhood  (Isa. 
41:9).  The  duties  of  children  are  to  respect  their  parents, 
to  obey  them,  and  to  provide  for  them  in  their  old  age. 

Jews  hold  very  dear  the  trait  of  hospitality  {cf.  Abraham 
and  Lot).  They  strive  to  have  guests  at  their  table  as  often 
as  possible.  The  Passover  feast  at  home  begins  with  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  hungry  to  come  and  partake  with  them.  Rev¬ 
erence  in  all  the  details  of  life  is  commanded.  A  common 
expression  is  *im  virtseh  hashshem,  “if  the  Name  wills.”  The 
orthodox  Jew  never  mentions  the  name  of  God  except  in 
prayer."  Some  will  not  write  the  name  of  God  in  full,  spell¬ 
ing  it  G-d. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Levitical  laws 
in  the  Pentateuch,  cleanliness  is  to  characterize  every  home. 
For  Friday  and  all  holy  days  the  home  receives  a  thorough 
cleaning.  The  table  is  spoken  of  as  “an  altar  of  God,”  so 
washing  of  hands  in  a  prescribed  fashion  must  precede 
every  meal  with  a  special  prayer.  The  priests  washed  at 
the  laver  in  their  priestly  ministrations,  and  this  is  the 
norm  for  the  observant  Jew.  How  vividly  Mark  7  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Talmud  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
tractate  there  dealing  with  the  Sabbath  has  24  chapters, 
while  the  one  on  vessels  (kelim)^  furniture,  garments,  and 


“Thit  it  in  keeping  with  their  interpretation  of  Exodut  20:7.  In  going 
beyond  the  actual  letter  of  the  commandment,  they  are  placing  a 
“hedge  about  the  law.”  For  the  exprettion  compare  Jamet  4:1S. 
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all  kinds  of  utensils  subject  to  Levitical  impurity  has  30 
chapters." 

A  Jewish  home  is  characterized  by  the  food  eaten  and 
the  manner  of  its  preparation.  The  dietary  laws  prescribe 
what  foods  may  or  may  not  be  eaten.  Kosher  foods  are  those 
allowed  in  Leviticus  11  and  Deuteronomy  14;  other  foods 
are  prohibited.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables.  All  winged  insects  and  all  creeping  things  are  for¬ 
bidden.  Fish  must  have  fins  and  scales.  Practically  all  wild 
animals  are  excluded.  Almost  all  forbidden  animals  and 
birds  are  creatures  of  prey,  or  are  loathsome  in  appearance 
and  mode  of  living.  Each  orthodox  Jewish  home  has  two  sets 
of  dishes,  pots,  and  kitchen  utensils,  one  for  meats  and  one 
for  dairy  foods.  Exodus  34:26  commands:  “Thou  shalt  not 
boil  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk."  We  know  now  from  the 
study  of  the  Near  East  that  this  practice  was  carried  on  by 
the  nations  around  Israel  for  superstitious  purposes.  But 
the  rabbis  saw  in  it  a  prohibition  against  mixing  meat  and 
dairy  foods.  The  pious  Jew  must  wait  six  hours  after  a  meal 
before  eating  dairy  food.  Meat  eaten  must  not  only  be  from 
clean  animals,  but  must  be  slaughtered  properly  by  the 
Schochet  who  is  certified  by  the  religious  leaders.  The  slaugh¬ 
terer  uses  the  sharpest  possible  knife  and  kills  the  animal  in 
a  way  which  causes  the  least  amount  of  pain.  Because  of 
Leviticus  17:11  the  blood  must  be  spilled  on  the  ground; 
strangling  is  not  allowed.  For  the  same  reason,  in  order  to 
remove  all  blood  from  fowls  and  meat,  they  must  be  soaked 
in  water  for  half  an  hour,  salted  for  a  full  hour,  then 
rinsed,  before  they  can  be  prepared  for  eating.  Eggs  with 
blood  spots  are  forbidden. 

One  of  the  most  significant  customs,  and  one  that  is 
practiced  widely  by  orthodox,  conservative,  and  reformed 
Jews,  is  the  rite  of  circumcision,  called  brith  milah,  the 
covenant  of  circumcision.  The  Biblical  basis  is  found  in 
Genesis  17 :9-14.  Spinoza,  the  pantheistic  Jewish  philosopher, 
said:  “Such  great  importance  do  I  attach  to  the  sign  of  the 


'*Only  the  tractate  on  dril  damages  has  30  chapters  also.  There  are  63 
tractates  in  all  in  the  Talmud.  • 
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Covenant  that  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  maintain  the  separate  existence  of  the  nation  forever.'”* 
When  the  first-bom  of  the  home  is  a  son,  there  is  another 
ceremony  held  at  the  end  of  the  month  called,  pidyon  habben, 
redemption  of  the  son.  This  stems  from  the  command  of  God 
in  Exodus  13 :2.  Since  God  had  spared  the  first-bora  of  Israel 
in  Egypt,  he  belonged  to  God.  On  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
birth  of  a  son,  a  home  gathering  is  held.  The  ceremony  of 
redemption  consists  of  giving  the  priest  (supposedly  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Aaron)  a  sum  of  money,  whereupon  by  prayer 
the  boy  is  pronounced  redeemed  or  set  free  from  the  service 
enjoined  on  all  first-born  males. 

MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS 

The  Talmud  maintains,  ”He  who  has  no  wife,  abides 
without  goodness,  help,  joy,  blessing  and  atonement.”  Inter¬ 
marriage  is  forbidden  on  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  pro¬ 
hibitions,  because  of  the  greater  possibility  of  disharmony, 
and  because  of  the  concern  for  the  future  perpetuation  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  Marriage  is  permitted  if  the  non-Jew  em¬ 
braces  the  Jewish  faith.  On  the  basis  of  the  laws  concerning 
consanguinity  in  Leviticus  18,  there  are  restrictions  against 
marrying  those  close  of  kin.  The  marriage  is  conducted  under 
a  canopy.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  litter  in  which  the 
bride  was  carried  to  the  wedding  in  past  generations.  The 
ceremony  proper  consists  of  quotations  of  Biblical  passages 
by  the  rabbi,  a  talk  on  marriage  and  its  ideal,  the  blessing 
over  a  cup  of  wine,  the  ring-placing,  the  reading  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  contract,  the  chanting  of  "Seven  Blessings”  by  the 
rabbi  or  cantor,  and  the  breaking  of  a  glass  under  the  heel 
of  the  groom.  Probably  the  best  explanation  for  the  breaking 
of  the  glass  is  that  it  indicates  that  at  the  time  of  greatest 
joy,  the  Jew  is  to  recall  the  loss  of  the  Temple  and  the 
Jewish  State. 

THE  SYNAGOGUE 

The  Jewish  Synagogue  is  not  only  a  house  of  prayer 

'*B.  M.  Edidin,  Jewish  Customs  and  Ceremonies,  p.  4S.  Hit  book  it  a 
timple  and  readable  volume  intended  for  Jewt,  but  uteful  for  all. 
See  alto  the  article  bj  Joteph  Heller,  noted  sufra. 
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(beth  tefiUah),  but  a  place  of  communal  gathering  (beth 
haknesaeth)  and  a  place  of  study  {beth  hamidrash).  The 
synagogue  contains  the  ark,  the  scrolls  of  the  law,  the  per- 
];)etual  light,  the  candelabra,  and  the  bimah  or  pulpit.  The 
ark  containing  the  scroll  is  built  into  the  eastern  wall  toward 
Palestine.  The  main  scrolls  in  the  ark  are  of  the  Pentateuch,'* 
but  there  are  smaller  scrolls  also  containing  the  former  and 
latter  prophets.  The  perpetual  light  stands  for  the  light  that 
burned  continually  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple.  The 
bimah  is  the  pulpit  in  front  of  the  synagogue.  The  reading 
desk  for  the  reading  of  the  Law  is  in  the  center  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  Synagogues,  in  keeping  with  the  Jewish  interpretation 
of  Exodus  20:4-6,  have  no  paintings,  statues,  or  carvings  of 
any  kind."  Orthodox  Jews  forbid  the  use  of  an  organ  in  the 
service,  because  rabbinical  law  set  this  prohibition  as  a 
token  of  mourning  over  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  where 
the  Levites  played  on  musical  instruments.  All  orthodox 
synagogues  have  a  separate  balcony  or  section  for  women." 
This  had  its  origin  in  the  Temple  where  there  was  a  Court 
of  Women.  Each  synagogue  or  temple  has  a  rabbi  who  is  the 
spiritual  leader. 

This  very  rapid  survey  of  the  customs  of  the  Jews  should 
give  us  some  inkling  of  the  unbearable  yoke  of  the  law  with 
which  Israel  burdened  themselves.  It  is  one  which  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  could  keep.  Thank  God  for  the  glorious 
liberty  of  grace. 

JEWISH  FESTIVALS 

In  order  to  complete  our  studies  in  the  influence  of  the 
Old  Testament  on  Jewish  thought  and  life,  we  turn  now  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Israel's  sacred 
calendar.  The  lunar  calendar  is  the  one  used  by  the  synagogue 


‘*It  n  read  each  Sabbath  throughout  the  year;  cf.  2  Cor.  3:12-16. 

’^However,  there  were  looter  interpretations  alto  at  it  evidenced  in  the 
Synagogue  at  Capernaum  found  and  reconstructed  by  archaeologists, 
and  in  the  ti^t  of  the  zodiac  found  in  ancient  synagogues.  See  E.  L. 
Sukenik,  Anctent  Synagogues  in  Palestine  and  Greece  (Schfeich  Lec¬ 
tures  of  the  British  Academy),  London,  1934,  especially  the  plates. 

"Note  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  injunction  of  Paul  in  his  epistles  con¬ 
cerning  the  conduct  of  women  in  the  assembly. 
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to  fix  all  its  festival  occasions.  *‘The  Lunar  Year  consists  of 
twelve  months,  each  one  of  which  is  either  twenty-nine  or 
thirty  days  long  and  together  aggregate  approximately  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  days,  and  twelve  days  less  than  the 
Solar  Leap  Year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days.’*'*  Ad¬ 
justment  was  made  with  the  addition  of  one  month  seven 
times  in  every  cycle  of  nineteen  years. 

In  the  catalogue  of  feasts  in  Leviticus  23  we  find  that  the 
Sabbath  is  mentioned  first.  Since  it  is  to  be  differentiated 
from  the  annual  feasts,  we  have  a  reiteration  in  verse  4  of 
that  which  was  indicated  in  verse  2.  Of  the  many  Jewish  holy 
days,  some  of  which  are  Biblical  and  some  extra-Biblical, 
the  Sabbath  is  the  only  one  prescribed  in  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  In  ancient  times  the  Sabbath  was  evidently  kept,  for 
the  most  part,  by  abstention  from  labor.  In  Temple  days  it 
meant  additional  sacrifices  and  the  ministry  of  the  Levites. 
Mother  welcomes  the  Sabbath  at  home  with  the  lighting  of 
candles  at  sunset  on  Friday.  Father  and  sons  welcome  the 
Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  by  appropriate  prayers.  At  home 
the  meal  is  conducted  in  a  special  manner,  concluding  with 
the  singing  of  zemiroth  or  Sabbath  chants.  Saturday  is 
given  over  to  prayers  in  the  synagogue,  reading  of  the  law 
at  home  and  in  the  synagogue,  and  cessation  of  labor. 

Although  not  so  intended  by  God,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets 
(Lev.  23:23-26)  is  taken  to  indicate  the  New  Year  Festival. 
This  begins  a  season  of  contemplation,  prayer,  and  self-exam¬ 
ination  which  ends  with  the  Day  of  Atonement  although  in 
a  broader  sense  this  time  of  solemn  meditation  began  with 
the  previous  month.  The  sanctity  and  solemnity  of  the  holy 
day  are  felt  most  in  the  synagogue  service.  The  prayers, 
taken  from  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  center  about  Isaiah  33 :22 
and  the  themes  of  the  Kingship  of  God,  the  Judgeship  of  God, 
and  the  Law  and  Zion.  The  merits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  are  continually  appealed  to  as  a  basis  for  blessing 
from  God.  The  ten  days  between  New  Year  Day  and  the 

RoMoau,  The  Jewish  Helideys,  p.  3;  tee  alto  hit  Jewish  Cere¬ 
monial  Institutions;  B.  M.  Edidin,  Jewish  Holidays  and  FestioMds;  aiid 
H.  Schanat,  The  Jewish  Festivals,  with  the  bibliographies  noted  in  each. 
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Day  of  Atonement  are  called  Ten  Days  of  Penitence.  Tradi¬ 
tion  has  it  that  by  repentance  and  charity  and  prayer,  any 
decree  of  God  which  is  unfavorable  may  be  changed  to  a 
favorable  one.  In  the  Holy  Land  pilgrimages  are  made  to 
the  tomb  of  Rachel  and  other  sacred  burial  places,  as  well  as 
to  the  graves  of  relatives.  The  evening  before  the  Day  of 
Atonement  witnesses  an  interesting  ceremony,  the  kapparoth 
ceremony.  It  is  an  ancient  custom  and  reminiscent  of  Temple 
days.  Many  rabbis,  even  the  great  Maimonides,  were  opposed 
to  it.  The  ceremony  consists  of  offering  a  rooster  for  a  man 
and  a  hen  for  a  woman.  As  the  person  swings  the  fowl  over 
the  head,  he  says,  *‘May  this  chicken  be  a  substitute  for  me ; 
it  will  go  to  death  and  I  to  life  everlasting.”  The  fowl  or 
its  value  in  money  is  given  to  charity. 

Another  custom  is  that  of  begging  forgiveness  of  one 
another.  Some  receive  at  the  hands  of  another  “thirty-nine 
lashes.”  The  pious  ask  a  neighbor  or  a  friend  to  strike  them 
with  a  strap  as  self-inflicted  punishment  for  their  sins.  The 
fast-meal  must  be  eaten  before  sunset.'*  After  this  meal  no 
food  nor  drink  may  be  taken  until  after  sunset  the  next  day. 
All  are  expected  to  fast  with  the  exception  of  children  under 
thirteen  years  of  age  and  sick  persons. 

The  synagogue  service  begins  with  the  recital  of  the 
solemn  prayer  (Kol  Nidre)  which  is  intended  to  make  all 
relations  with  man  right  before  asking  God’s  forgiveness. 
Throughout  the  prayers  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  proper, 
confessions  are  recited.  These  confessions  are  a  catalogue 
of  many  kinds  of  sins;  they  are  repeated  eight  times  during 
the  day.  Confession  and  repentance  are  supposed  to  bring 
God’s  forgiveness.  All  confessions  are  in  tiie  plural  (“We 
have  sinned”),  for  it  is  maintained  that  all  Jews  are  respon¬ 
sible  before  God  for  one  another.  Probably  the  saddest 
prayer  of  all  comes  near  the  end  of  the  day.  After  much 


"The  Jewish  interpretation  of  Leviticua  23:27:  "ye  shall  afflict  your 
souls”  is  that  it  refers  to  fasting.  We  need  not  labor  the  point  that 
one  could  well  afflict  his  body  by  fasting  without  afflicting  his  soul 
thereby  one  whit  The  passage  speaks  of  soul  sorrow. 
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prayer  and  confession  and  fasting,  there  is  no  certainty  nor 
assurance  of  sins  forgiven.  The  prayer  reads : 

Open  the  gate  for  us, 

Yea,  even  at  the  closing  of  the  gate. 

For  the  day  is  nearly  past. 

The  day  is  passing  thus. 

The  sun  is  low,  the  day  is  growing  late. 

0  let  us  come  into  Thy  gates  at  last!'* 

The  final  hope  is  expressed,  "Next  year  in  Jerusalem!**  At 
home  the  fast  is  broken. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  noted  in  Leviticus  23 :39-40  as 
a  feast  of  ingathering.  This  feast  is  intended  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  Ortho¬ 
dox  Jews  build  booths  alongside  their  homes  and  eat  there 
throughout  the  week.  In  the  synagogue  the  services  include 
the  procession  of  the  palms  with  the  singing  of  the  "Hos¬ 
anna.** 

Passover  marks  the  birth  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the 
beginning  of  their  religious  calendar,  Leviticus  23:4-5.  All 
leaven  is  cleared  out  of  the  home.  The  Passover  ceremony 
at  home  is  intended  to  re-enact  the  sacrifice  of  the  Passover, 
but  there  is  no  lamb,  only  the  shankbone  of  a  lamb.  The 
ceremony  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  recital  of  the  exodus 
story,  the  meal,  and  the  prayers  and  singing  of  psalms  and 
songs  after  the  meal.  This  service  also  ends  with  the  words 
"Next  year  in  Jerusalem!**  The  Jews  living  in  the  State  of 
Israel  now  do  not,  to  be  sure,  recite  this  wish. 

This  must  suffice  for  this  rapid  and  cursory  survey  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  Jewish  customs,  practices,  and  festivals. 
Now,  viewing  the  subject  as  a  whole,  what  shall  we  say  to 
to  these  things?  The  yoke  of  the  law  was,  indeed,  unbearable. 
It  was  made  all  the  more  so  by  the  practice  of  the  rabbis 
in  placing  "a  hedge  about  the  law.**  This  meant  an  intoler¬ 
able  amplification  of  all  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch.  Surely, 
we  can  say,  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  could  hope  to  be 
justified  in  the  sight  of  God.  By  the  law  can  come  only  the 

'*B.  M.  Bdidiii,  Jtwfitk  H»Ud0f$  md  P0$Hv^$,  p.  67. 
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knowledge  of  sin.  We  ehall  be  content  if  these  studies  have 
shown  that  man,  unaided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  no  able  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  revelation  from  God.  When  Israel  was  given  a 
perfect,  though  incomplete,  revelation  from  God,  even  then 
they  were  unable  in  themselves  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
message.  Of  a  truth  the  letter  killeth  and  only  the  spirit  can 
give  life.  We  are  better  prepared  to  appreciate  the  words  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  ‘The  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto 
you  are  spirit,  and  are  life”  (John  6:63).  But  they  are  ours 
to  transmit  to  the  most  benighted  souls  of  earth. 

Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted  with  wisdom  from 
on  high. 

Shall  we  to  souls  benighted  the  lamp  of  life  deny? 

May  we  be  faithful  by  His  grace ! 


Los  Angeles,  California 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  AND  EXEGESIS 
OF  REVELATION  20:1-8 

By  Merrill  C.  Tenney,  Ph.D. 

For  almost  a  century  and  a  quarter  Eschatology  has  been 
prominent  in  the  thinking  of  the  evangelical  church  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Beginning  with  the  Millerite  movement  which  predicted 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  1833,  and  continuing  to  the  present 
program  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  which  has  named 
for  its  theme  of  the  coming  general  assembly  at  Evanston 
“Christ — the  Hope  of  the  World,”  the  expectation  of  the 
return  of  Christ  has  occupied  a  place  in  its  active  theology. 
In  general  one  can  say  that  the  more  evangelical  a  church 
is,  the  more  attention  it  has  paid  to  this  topic.  The  non-even- 
gelical  church  has  also  been  compelled  to  consider  it;  and 
even  if  its  reaction  has  been  denial  or  ridicule.  Eschatology 
has  played  some  part  in  its  thinking. 

ESCHATOLOGICAL  SYSTEMS 

Three  views  have  been  successively  dominant  in  the  Escha¬ 
tology  of  the  church.  First  came  postmillennialism,  originat¬ 
ing  from  Augustine’s  teaching  in  “The  City  of  God,”  and 
developed  largely  within  the  Roman  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  churches  of  the  Reformation  were  too  much  en¬ 
gaged  in  fighting  the  battles  of  salvation  by  faith  and  of 
liberty  in  polity  to  pay  very  much  attention  to  eschatological 
questions.  Consequently,  they  simply  followed  in  the  tradition 
of  the  Roman  Church  by  accepting  the  view  that  church  and 
kingdom  were  one ;  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  would  ultimately 
conquer  the  world;  and  that  when  heathenism  had  been 
largely  eclipsed  by  the  growth  of  the  church  Christ  would 
come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  to  bring  about 
**the  end  of  the  world.”  The  millennium  or  the  reign  of  peace 


(187) 
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under  the  gospel,  would  be  the  product  of  the  church’s  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  would  precede  the  second  coming;  hence  the  com¬ 
ing  would  be  postmillennial. 

The  optimism  of  this  view,  which  was  generally  connected 
with  a  concept  of  inevitable  progress  in  righteousness,  was 
quite  prevalent  during  the  Victorian  period  and  down  to  1914. 
The  colonizing  advances  of  the  so-called  Christian  nations, 
the  growth  of  Christian  missions,  the  increase  of  revival 
movements,  and  the  success  of  some  social  reforms  seemed 
to  support  it.  With  the  first  World  War,  however,  the  dreams 
of  those  who  expected  the  automatic  growth  of  a  social  and 
political  millennium  were  rudely  shattered.  Humanity  was 
not  getting  better.  All  the  jealousies  and  brutalities  came  out 
from  behind  their  masks.  War,  greed,  and  starvation  stalked 
through  the  world  again ;  and  the  hope  for  Utopia  vanished. 

Once  again  the  evangelical  church  turned  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  came  up  with  a  different  answer.  Fifty  years 
before  some  voices,  like  those  of  Joseph  Seiss,  had  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  had  predicted  ’’wars  and 
rumors  of  wars”  until  the  end.  It  indicated  that  Christ’s 
advent  would  come  at  an  hour  when  men  were  not  looking 
for  Him.  If  that  were  so,  how  could  a  thousand  years  of 
peace  intervene  before  His  appearance?  Logically  enough, 
new  teachers  like  Blackstone,  Scofield,  Gordon,  Simpson, 
Ottman,  Gaebelein,  and  others  advocated  the  premillennial 
view  that  Christ  would  come  at  an  unspecified  hour  to  remove 
His  church;  that  He  would  bring  judgment  upon  the  world; 
and  that  He  would  then  establish  His  kingdom  on  earth  for 
a  thousand  years,  giving  humanity  a  period  of  unexampled 
peace,  righteousness,  and  prosperity. 

Within  the  last  two  decades  another  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  trend  of  eschatological  teaching.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,  practically  all  books  published  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  have  espoused  a  third  view,  amillennialism.  The  amillen- 
arian  view  has  sought  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 
unwarranted  optimism  of  the  postmillenarian  view  and  what 
it  regards  as  the  fantasies  of  the  premillenarian  view. 
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Espoused  by  such  men  as  Mauro',  Hamilton*,  Masselink', 
Murray*,  and  others*,  it  holds  that  Christ  will  come  in 
I)erson  to  judge  men,  raise  the  dead,  and  establish  the  ever¬ 
lasting  kingdom  which  will  be  purely  spiritual  and  heavenly. 
The  millennium  is  either  interpreted  figuratively  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  infiuence  and  reign  of  Christ  through  His  saints  on  earth, 
or  as  the  intermediate  state  of  the  saved,  or  else  is  treated 
as  an  incidental  verbal  gesture  which  has  no  particular 
meaning  at  all. 

Obviously  all  three  schools  cannot  be  equally  correct  in 
their  positions.  There  may  be  some  insights  or  emphases  in 
which  each  is  right,  but  they  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  in  their  main  contention  on  the  subject  of  the 
millennium.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  because  an  indi¬ 
vidual  espouses  one  of  them  that  he  is  a  malicious  heretic 
and  should  be  branded  as  an  unbeliever.  Evangelical  and 
evangelistic  Christians  have  been  found  in  all  three  camps, 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be  found  in  them.  Nevertheless, 
a  definite  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  on  Scriptural 
grounds  which  of  these  schools  of  eschatological  thought  is 
correct. 

THE  CRUCIAL  SCRIPTURE 

The  crux  of  the  interpretation  lies  in  Revelation  20:1-8. 
This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  that  men¬ 
tions  specifically  a  period  of  one  thousand  years,  and  that 
seems  to  have  a  chronological  sequence  that  can  be  related 
to  the  events  of  the  consummation.  If  a  fair  and  rational 
interpretation  of  it  can  be  attained,  it  will  go  far  toward 


'Maaro,  Philip,  0/  TUmgt  Which  Soon  Must  Come  to  Pass:  A  Cam- 
mentary  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Wm.  B. 
Ecrdmant  Pub.  Co.,  1933,  623  pp.  For  millennial  riew,  tee  pagei  S77- 
623. 

’Hamilton,  Floyd,  Tho  Basis  of  Millennial  Faith,  Grand  Rapida,  Mich.: 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmant  Pub.  Co.,  1942,  160  pp. 

’Maiaelink,  William,  Why  Thousand  Years?  Fourth  Edition,  Grand 
Rapida,  Mich.:  Wm.  B.  Eerdniana  Pub.  Co.,  1950,  222  pp. 

’Murray,  George  Lewis,  Millennia  Studies:  A  Search  for  Truth,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.:  Baker  Book  House,  1943,  207  pp. 

’Pieters,  Albertus,  The  Seed  of  Ahraham,  Grand  Rapids,  Mkh.:  Wm.  B. 
EerdinuDs  Pub.  Co.,  1950,  161  pp. 
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settling  the  issue  in  the  general  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
To  do  so,  however,  certain  assumptions  must  be  allowed. 

First  of  all.  Revelation  must  be  regarded  as  an  authorita¬ 
tive  member  of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  If  Revelation  is  only 
an  erratic  bit  of  apocalyptic  dreaming,  nothing  that  it  con¬ 
tains  can  be  taken  seriously. 

Secondly,  the  unity  of  Revelation  will  have  to  be  granted. 
R.  H.  Charles  in  his  Studies  in  the  Apocalypse*  contends 
that  the  original  document  of  the  Apocalypse  suffered  numer¬ 
ous  alterations  and  interpolations  at  the  hands  of  editors,  so 
that  the  present  form  does  not  represent  what  was  composed 
by  the  original  author.  There  is  no  documentary  evidence 
of  such  interpolation,  however ;  for  all  manuscripts  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  they  vary  in  individual  words  or  word- 
order,  include  this  section.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  document. 

Third,  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  question  should 
be  in  keeping  with  the  interpretation  of  its  context.  If  the 
context  as  a  whole  is  figurative,  then  this  passage  may  also 
be  figurative.  If  the  passage  as  a  whole  is  literal,  the  in¬ 
cluded  part  may  also  be  literal.  The  interrelation  of  this 
passage  to  the  book  of  Revelation  as  a  whole  should  not  be 
ignored. 

With  these  primary  considerations  in  view,  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Revelation  20:1-8  may  be  approached  from  four 
different  angles:  (1)  the  sequence  of  the  passage  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  body  of  text  to  which  it  belongs,  (2)  the  identification 
of  the  characters  mentioned  in  it,  (3)  the  possible  parallels 
to  it  in  other  portions  of  Scripture,  (4)  and  the  purpose  of 
the  millennium  as  stated  in  the  passage. 

THE  SEQUENCE  OF  THE  PASSAGE 

The  first  word  of  Revelation  20 :1-10  is  ''and.*’  And  is  al¬ 
ways  a  connection,  implying  that  the  words  following  it 
belong  in  some  measure  with  the  words  preceding  it.  The  ten 
verses  of  this  controversial  section  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  preceding  text  which  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  con- 

*R.  H.  Charlet,  Studin  im  the  Apocalypse,  Second  Edition,  Edinburgh: 

T.  Sc  T.  aark,  191S.  See  pp.  142-lt4. 
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summation  surroundinsr  the  return  of  Christ  to  the  earth. 
The  greneral  unit  of  Revelation  to  which  it  belongs  opens  at 
17 :1  with  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  angels  who  had  the 
vials  containing  the  final  plagues  to  be  poured  out  upon  the 
earth.  (C/.  17:1;  16:1)  He  exhibited  to  John  the  fall  of  the 
great  harlot,  Babylon  (Rev.  17-18),  after  which  the  seer  de¬ 
scribed  the  heavenly  action  following  the  collapse  of  the  evil 
world-system.  He  saw  “heaven  opened,*’  out  from  which 
came  He  that  “was  called  Faithful  and  True”  (19:11),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  celestial  armies  equipped  for  war.  They  were 
prepared  to  “smite  the  nations”  (19:15).  In  the  battle  fol¬ 
lowing  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  were  vanquished, 
captured,  and  fiung  to  their  eternal  doom  in  the  lake  of  fire, 
and  the  organized  rebellion  of  earth  against  heaven  was 
utterly  crushed.  At  this  point  20:1-6  states  that  the  devil 
whose  deceit  was  responsible  for  the  rebellion  was  seized, 
chained,  and  confined  for  a  period  of  one  thousand  years  in 
the  bottomless  pit,  while  the  saints  reigned  with  Christ  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  Following  that  reign,  Satan  shall  be 
loosed  from  his  prison  and  shall  deceive  the  nations  of  earth 
again,  after  which  he  shall  suffer  final  doom  and  the  last 
judgment  of  the  white  throne  shall  take  place,  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. 

Although  there  are  in  the  book  of  Revelation  some  pas¬ 
sages  which  leave  room  for  argument  as  to  whether  they 
speak  of  simultaneous  or  consecutive  events,  this  passage 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  events  of  which  it  speaks  are  con¬ 
secutive.  Irrespective  of  whether  they  are  figurative  or 
literal,  the  book  presents  them  as  following  one  another  in 
the  order  given  above :  first,  the  destruction  of  Babylon ;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  appearing  of  Christ  in  conquest;  third.  His  reign 
for  thousand  years;  fourth,  a  final  rebellion  and  judgment; 
and  fifth,  the  introduction  of  the  eternal  state.  Each  of  these 
stages  is  as  figurative  or  literal  as  any  or  all  of  the  others. 
Each  is  as  necessary  to  the  given  scheme  of  procedure  as 
any  of  the  others.  The  only  fair  conclusion  is  that  the  “thou¬ 
sand  years’*  must  be  a  definite  period  or  episode  which  be¬ 
longs  in  the  given  order,  and  which  is  as  real  as  the  return 
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of  Christ  and  the  judgment.  It  cannot  be  dismissed  as  unreal 
simply  because  its  interpretation  is  attended  with  difficulties. 
It  must  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  item  in  the  program  of 
God. 

Another  fact  to  be  observed  is  the  repetition  of  the 
phrase  “a  thousand  years.’*  From  verse  2  through  verse  7 
it  is  used  six  times  in  as  many  verses;  and  it  is  connected 
with  a  number  of  concurrent  events  or  conditions:  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  Satan  (v.  2),  the  reign  of  martyrs  (v.  4),  the 
reign  of  the  living  (v.  6),  and  the  duration  of  a  period  of 
peace  (v.  7). 

Whether  the  thousand  years  are  to  be  understood  as  liter¬ 
ally  one  thousand  years  of  366  calendar  days,  or  whether 
they  are  only  a  round  number,  or  whether  they  represent  a 
period  of  indefinite  length,  one  thing  seems  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  :  they  do  mark  a  particular  stage  in  God’s  economy.  The 
reiteration  of  the  thousand  years  conveys  the  impression 
that  the  phrase  is  not  a  random  guess  at  a  period  of  time, 
but  that  it  speaks  of  a  well-defined  epoch  in  which  certain 
events  will  occur  as  predicted. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  CHAJIACTERS 

The  connection  of  this  period  with  preceding  and  succeed¬ 
ing  events  may  be  established  by  reference  to  the  characters 
that  appear  in  connection  with  it.  They  may  be  catalogued 
as  follows:  (1)  The  angel  with  the  key  to  the  bottomless  pit 
(v.  1),  (2)  The  “old  serpent,”  Satan  (w.  2,  7,  10),  (3)  The 
beast  and  the  false  prophet  (w.  4,  10),  (4)  “They”  (v.  4), 

(6)  Souls  of  the  beheaded  (v.  4),  (6)  Jesus  Christ  (vv.  4,  6), 

(7)  The  dead  (v.  6),  (8)  Gog  and  Magog  (v.  8).  All  of  these 
characters  interact  in  the  events  of  the  period,  and  if  their 
appearance  and  action  can  be  integrated  with  other  eschato¬ 
logical  events,  the  identity  of  the  millennium  may  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  angel  with  the  key  cannot  be  identified  certainly  with 
any  figure  previously  mentioned  in  Revelation.  He  is  called 
only  “an  angel,”  which  leaves  his  identity  indefinite.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  angels  as  messengers  or  executors  of  the  divine  will 
is  frequent  in  the  Apocalypse  (  Cf.  16:1  ff;  14:6,  8,  9,  15). 
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The  angel  of  Chapter  20  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  tech¬ 
nique  used  elsewhere  in  the  book. 

“The  old  serpent . .  .  the  devil,  and  Satan”  accords  exactly 
with  the  great  red  dragon  of  12 :9  who  is  the  deceiver  of  the 
world  and  the  persecutor  of  God’s  people.  The  phraseology  of 
Chapter  20  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Chapter  12  that  one  can 
only  conclude  that  the  former  is  a  conscious  allusion  to  the 
latter  by  the  same  author,  and  that  he  is  carrying  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  the  thread  of  his  narrative.  The  thousand  years 
represent  the  end  of  the  devil’s  career  in  imprisonment  and 
judgment. 

The  beast  and  false  prophet  are  connected  with  the  la.st 
politico-socio-economic  scheme  of  affairs  on  earth  (Rev.  13). 
To  them  was  given  the  authority  to  rule  all  the  earth,  to  wage 
war  on  the  saints,  and  to  command  universal  worship  (13: 
7-8).  Their  destruction  is  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  year  period,  and  their  torment  in  the  lake  of  fire 
continues  through  it  (19:20;  20:10).  It  must,  then,  be  a 
positive  span  of  time  followii^  the  termination  of  the  present 
era,  and  commencing  with  the  return  of  Christ. 

“They”  of  verse  4  is  harder  to  identify.  No  immediate 
antecedent  is  given.  “They”  are  evidently  to  reign  with 
Christ,  seated  upon  thrones.  Perhaps  “they”  are  identical 
with  the  saints  of  Revelation  19:8-9  or  with  the  “armies  of 
heaven”  (Rev.  19:14).  Their  reign  must  belong  to  a  period 
when  suffering  and  persecution  have  ceased,  and  when  their 
place  has  been  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  “souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus  .  .  have  been  a  point  of  considerable  controversy. 
Amillennial  interpreters  have  agreed  that  the  word  “lived” 
as  applied  to  them  speaks  only  of  a  spiritual  survival  or  a 
spiritual  resurrection.’  The  text  draws  a  clear  distinction 
between  these  and  “the  rest  of  the  dead”  in  verse  5.  The 
former  “lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years”; 


^For  instane*,  Hamilton  aaya  (Th*  Basis  #/  MiUsmuiai  Faith,  p.  117) :  “Tha 
amillennialiat,  howcTcr,  believet  that  the  firtt  resurrection  is  the  new 
birth  of  the  belierer  which  is  crowned  by  his  being  taken  to  heaven  to 
be  with  Christ  in  the  interadventual  period.” 
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the  rest  "'lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were  fin¬ 
ished”  (v.  6).  If  the  second  of  these  resurrections  refers  to 
an  actual  physical  resurrection  to  judgment,  the  former  must 
logically  mean  the  same  thing,  or  else  the  language  has  no 
meaning  at  all.  In  both  instances  "lived”  refers  to  persons 
normally  rated  as  dead.  The  verb  "lived”  is  verse  4  can  be 
an  ingressive  aorist*,  and  so  may  be  translated  "came  to 
life.”  Such  a  rendering  implies  not  continuity  of  existence, 
nor  even  a  timeless  statement  of  existence,  but  entering 
upon  a  new  phase  of  existence.  If  the  first  resurrection  con¬ 
cerns  the  martyred  righteous  dead,  it  must  connote  the  same 
kind  of  restoration  to  life  that  the  second  resurrection  con¬ 
notes  for  the  unrighteous  dead  in  verse  12.  If  one  is  physical 
resurrection  the  other  is.  But  if  the  first  resurrection  involves 
physical  reconstitution  of  the  righteous,  then  their  reign 
must  be  physical.  They  are  to  share  with  Christ  in  His  reign 
of  a  thousand  years. 

No  explanation  is  necessary  for  the  person  of  Christ, 
since  His  reality  is  assumed  throughout  the  Apocalypse.  In 
Rev.  20:1-10  His  personal  rule  is  predicted.  If  it  be  objected 
that  the  text  does  not  specify  that  the  reign  is  to  be  upon 
the  earth,  a  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse  will 
show  that  the  actions  and  decrees  in  heaven  have  all  had 
their  fulfillment  on  the  earth,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
object  in  predicating  a  thousand-year  reign  in  heaven.  The 
sovereignty  of  Christ  there  is  timeless;  the  last  test  (20:8-9) 
belongs  to  earth. 

Gog  and  Magog  refer  to  the  tribes  of  the  outer  rim  of 
civilization  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  38  and  39.  There  is  no 
hint  that  all  the  earthly  enemies  of  Christ  are  exterminated 
at  His  return;  in  fact,  only  the  doom  of  the  leaders  is 
stated.  Even  under  the  universal  reign  of  righteousness  there 
could  still  be  a  smoldering  discontent  of  evil  which  would 
burst  into  flame  if  opportunity  were  provided. 

The  integration  of  these  factors  indicates  that  the  thou- 


*Qf.  A.  T.  Robertton,  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  ist  the 
Light  of  Historical  Research,  pp.  833-34;  note  also  the  translation  given 
in  R.  H.  Charles,  The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  II,  183-84. 
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sand  years  are  an  era  in  which  the  righteous  dead  will  be 
resurrected;  in  which  the  former  martyrs  shall  reign  with 
Christ;  in  which  the  powers  of  evil  shall  be  repressed  and 
dormant;  and  during  which  the  earth  shall  be  governed  by 
righteousness. 

PARALLEL  SCRIPTURES 

Strenuous  objection  to  the  premillenarian  position  has 
been  raised  on  the  ground  that  the  thousand  years  are  men¬ 
tioned  only  in  this  one  passage  in  a  book  of  highly  symbolic 
character.*  Their  importance  has  consequently  been  called 
in  question,  even  if  the  validity  of  the  concept  of  a  millen¬ 
nium  is  acknowledged.  In  reply  one  may  say  that  even  if  the 
thousand  years  are  symbolic  they  stand  for  something,  and 
that  the  integration  of  this  passage  with  the  rest  of  Revela¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  era  which  they  represent  cannot  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  meaningless  or  non-existent.  Furthermore,  even 
if  they  are  mentioned  only  once,  does  God  have  to  speak  more 
than  once  on  a  subject  to  make  his  utterance  convincing? 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  phrase  occurs  only  in  Revela¬ 
tion  20:1-10,  but  the  concept  of  a  period  between  the  return 
of  Christ  to  earth  and  the  ultimate  consummation  of  all 
things  does  occur  elsewhere.  In  1  Corinthians  15:22-25  Paul 
outlined  a  broad  sketch  of  the  course  of  the  present  age  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection:  ‘Tor  as  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  But  every  man  in 
his  own  order:  Christ  the  hrstfruits;  afterward  they  that  are 
Christ’s  at  his  coming.  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall 
have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father; 
when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and 
power.  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under 
his  feet.” 

“Christ  the  ftrstfruits”  alludes  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  an  historical  event  of  nineteen  hundred  years  ago 
which  can  be  located  definitely  in  space  and  time.  “They  that 
are  Christ’s  at  His  coming”  must  refer  to  the  future  resur¬ 
rection  and  translation  of  believers  when  Christ  returns  per- 

tee  R.  H.  Prettoa  and  A.  T.  Hanton,  Tke  RtvelaHou  •/  Si.  John 
Tht  Divine,  pp.  12S-2S. 
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sonally.  **The  end’*  is  obviously  the  completion  of  redemptive 
work,  when  Christ  shall  have  brought  the  whole  world  under 
His  control,  and  when  He  can  deliver  it  to  His  Father  as  a 
realm  once  again  wholly  subject  to  righteousness. 

The  particle  epeita  (15:23),  translated  ’’afterwards,”  and 
its  parallel  eita  (15:24),  translated  ’’then,”  mean  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  thing.  They  imply  that  the  thing  which  they 
introduce  is  next  in  order  to  that  which  preceded,  although 
a  marked  interval  may  occur  between  them.  If  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  have  already  passed,  and  more  may  come  before 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  there  is  certainly  room  for  an 
interval  of  comparable  if  not  of  equal  length  between  the 
resurrection  of  the  saints  and  the  final  consummation.  This 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  statement  ’’For  he  must 
reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet”  (15:25); 
This  passage  requires  a  period  after  Christ’s  return  during 
which  He  will  reign  until  He  can  complete  the  subjugation 
of  evil  and  bring  his  enemies  completely  under  his  sover¬ 
eignty.  Such  a  period  coincides  quite  exactly  with  the  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  Revelation. 

Another  passage  of  Scripture  which  might  fit  well  into 
this  period  is  the  judgment  of  the  nations  in  Matthew  25: 
31-46.  It  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  conscientious  expositors  of 
Scripture  because  it  places  them  in  a  difficult  dilemma.  If 
it  be  interpreted  as  the  last  judgment  of  all  mankind,  it 
seemingly  makes  good  works  the  criterion  of  salvation:  ’’In¬ 
asmuch  as  ye  have  done  .  .  .”  (25:40).  If  it  be  interpreted  as 
a  judgment  of  Gentile  nations  as  national  units  for  their 
treatment  of  the  Jew  (”my  brethren”)  it  implies  that  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  on  a  wholesale  and  not  on  an  individual  basis, 
and  that  men  will  be  relegated  to  eternal  fire  or  admitted  to 
the  eternal  kingdom  en  masse.  Neither  of  these  interpreta¬ 
tions  seems  defensible  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptural  revela¬ 
tion  in  general.  If,  however,  the  passage  represents  the  rule 
of  Christ  during  a  period  of  time,  in  which  He  deals  with 
the  nations  as  groups,  but  judges  the  individuals  in  them  by 
their  conduct  toward  each  other  during  the  period  in  which 
He  is  personally  present,  the  judgment  on  the  basis  of  be- 
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havior  becomes  explicable.  In  the  light  of  His  presence  they 
cannot  plead  ignorance  of  His  salvation  or  of  His  ethical 
standards,  and  their  misconduct  is  utterly  without  excuse. 
As  a  description  of  Christ's  administration  during  the  mil¬ 
lennium  it  would  ht  the  existing  requirements. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  MILLENNIUM 

The  premillenarian  position  has  also  been  criticized  ad¬ 
versely  because  the  current  concept  of  the  millennium  was 
devoid  of  purpose.  If  the  saints  of  God  are  to  reign  ultimately 
in  the  eternal  heavenly  city  of  spiritual  light,  if  the  devil 
and  his  hosts  are  to  be  remanded  to  the  lake  of  fire,  and  if 
there  is  a  general  resurrection  and  judgment  at  the  end  of 
the  age,  why  bother  with  a  reign  of  a  thousand  years  on 
earth?  If  the  millennium  is  simply  a  protracted  spiritual 
vacation  for  the  saints,  does  it  serve  any  useful  end? 

One  or  two  suggestions  are  proffered  here  for  further  con¬ 
sideration  by  Bible  students.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  dogmatic  pronouncements,  but  rather  as  exploratory  ven¬ 
tures  of  thought. 

The  millennium,  closely  associated  as  it  is  with  the  return 
of  Christ  in  judgment,  is  really  the  long  Day  of  the  Lord,  or 
a  period  in  which  Christ  and  His  servants  will  be  occupied 
with  judging  evil,  in  disentangling  the  complicated  results  of 
sin  in  human  relationships,  and  in  straightening  out  the 
moral  affairs  of  humanity.  If  men  since  the  fall  have  spent 
several  millennia  in  involving  themselves  in  a  hopeless  snarl 
of  social,  economic,  and  moral  evils  it  will  take  at  least  one 
millennium  to  right  the  wrongs,  to  judge  the  causes,  and  to 
put  a  redeemed  humanity  to  work  in  a  cleansed  world.  Such 
is  the  implied  meaning  of  the  phrase  "till  he  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  His  feet"  (1  Cor.  16:26). 

The  millennium  will  fulfill  the  divine  promise  of  Israel 
contained  in  Zechariah  14  and  in  Isaiah  11.  In  the  former 
passage  the  personal  coming  of  Jehovah  is  predicted:  "His 
feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which 
is  before  Jerusalem  on  the  east  .  .  .  and  the  Lord  my  God 
shall  come,  and  all  the  saints  with  thee  .  .  .  and  the  Lord 
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shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth:  in  that  day  shall  there  be 
one  Lord,  and  his  name  one**  (Zech.  14:4,  6,  9). 

The  reign  of  Jehovah  shall  be  personal  and  visible.  Israel 
shall  possess  its  land  as  a  sanctuary  tq  which  the  nations 
shall  come  up  in  pilgrimage  to  worship. 

Isaiah  11  predicts  the  renewal  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  by 
the  **branch**  or  shoot  out  of  the  stump  of  Jesse*s  house.  In 
that  kingdom  peace  and  righteousness  shall  prevail,  equity 
shall  be  administered  to  all,  and  wickedness  shall  not  be  tol¬ 
erated.  The  promise  was  given  by  Isaiah  to  Israel;  but  the 
entire  earth  shall  benefit  by  the  reign,  for  the  passage  says 
that  *‘the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea**  (Isa.  11 :9). 

The  millennium,  then,  is  not  a  useless  excrescence  on 
Scriptural  Eschatology.  It  is  a  part  of  God*s  plan  to  vindicate 
His  wisdom  and  to  make  redemption  effective.  It  is  intended 
to  be  a  proving  ground  for  the  righteous  administration  of 
the  government  of  Christ,  who  will  be  purging  the  world  of 
evil,  and  preparing  it  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the 
city  of  God.  It  is  the  last  stage  of  human  history  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  divine  purpose  and  the  manifestation  of 
eternal  life  in  its  personal  and  social  fulness.  Perhaps  no 
more  is  known  about  it  now  than  was  known  about  this  age 
prior  to  the  first  coming  of  Christ.  Perhaps  the  prophecies 
concerning  it  are  scanty  and  are  ignorantly  interpreted.  Its 
place  in  the  purpose  of  God  is  assured,  however,  and  with 
that  reign  in  mind  we  all  can  unite  in  the  prayer,  **Thy  king¬ 
dom  come!** 
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THAT  BLESSED  HOPE 

By  Cabl  Armerding,  D.D. 

Among  the  great  discourses  of  our  Lord  Jesus  which  are 
recorded  for  us  in  the  gospels,  there  is  none  more  intimate 
and  personal  than  the  one  which  has  been  called  *The  Upper 
Room  Discourse.”  When  we  compare  it  with  the  others  such 
as  “The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  that  on  “The  Parables  of 
the  Kingdom,”  and  “The  Olivet  Discourse,”  we  find  that  it 
is  really  in  a  class  by  itself.  In  not  one  of  the  others  do  we 
find  a  lesson  such  as  the  Lord  Jesus  taught  His  own  when  He 
washed  their  feet.  In  none  of  them  do  we  find  such  words  of 
peace  and  comfort  as  those  which  are  given  in  John  14:1-3. 
The  beautiful  lesson  of  the  spiritual  oneness  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  Lord  and  His  people  as  depicted  in  the  vine  and 
the  branches  goes  far  deeper  than  the  parable  of  the  fig  tree 
and  its  branch.  Then,  too,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
another  feature  which  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  other 
discourses  which  we  have  named.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  men¬ 
tioned  but  once  in  the  Olivet  Discourse  (Mark  13:11)  and 
the  Father  is  mentioned  only  twice  (Matt.  24:36;  25:34). 
But  there  are  over  forty  references  to  the  Father  in  the 
Upper  Room  Discourse. 

THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  HOPE 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  the  promise  of  our 
Lord's  coming  again  as  promised  in  John  14:1-3  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule.  But  when  we  compare  this  promise  with  the 
prediction  made  in  Matthew  24 :27-31  we  find  that  they  are 
quite  different  in  form  as  well  as  in  purpose.  In  the  first 
place  they  are  not  introduced  in  the  same  way.  The  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man  as  predicted  in  Matthew  24:30  will  be 
preceded  by  things  which  will  actually  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  the  human  race.  That  is  clear  from  the  state- 
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ment  that  **except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  there 
should  no  flesh  be  saved’*  (Matt.  24:22).  And  while  it  is 
true  that  the  Lord  did  say,  ’’see  that  ye  be  not  troubled” 
(Matt.  24:6),  He  did  not  follow  that  up  by  saying:  as  He  did 
in  John  14:1,  ”Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.”  He 
even  used  a  different  word  for  ’’troubled”  when  He  said,  “Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled.” 

Only  one  who  is  equal  with  God  could  rightly  say,  “Ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.”  It  would  be  presumption 
for  a  mere  man  to  make  such  a  demand.  But  it  was  perfectly 
in  order  for  Him  who  could  say,  “He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father”  (John  14:9).  Accordingly  He  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  Father’s  house  which  is  another  thing  of 
which  we  hear  nothing  in  all  of  the  Olivet  Discourse.  The 
Father’s  house  with  its  many  abiding  places  stands  out  in 
contrast  to  that  Temple  which  was  to  be  so  completely 
destroyed  that  there  was  not  to  be  left  there  one  stone  upon 
another  that  should  not  be  thrown  down.  In  addition  to  this 
great  difference  we  might  mention  also  the  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars;  the  famines,  pestilences  and  earthquakes;  the  great 
tribulation;  the  false  prophets,  etc.  of  which  there  is  not 
a  word  in  all  of  the  Upper  Room  Discourse.  The  hatred  of 
the  world  of  which  He  speaks  in  John  16  is  something  which 
the  children  of  God  have  had  to  endure  ever  since  Cain  rose 
up  and  slew  his  brother  Abel.  It  is  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar 
to  any  particular  age  or  dispensation. 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  the  Upper  Room  Dis- 
course  is  ouj  Lord’s  promise  to  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
His  own.  And  it  was  right  after  that  that  He  said  that  He 
would  come  again  and  receive  them  unto  Himself  that  where 
He  is  there  they  may  be  also.  The  whole  statement  is  so 
different  in  form  and  content  that  one  wonders  how  any 
careful  Bible  student  ever  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Matthew  24  and  John  14  treat  of  the  same  thing.  In  Mat¬ 
thew  24  His  coming  as  the  Son  of  man  is  preceded  by  light¬ 
ning  and  terrific  disturbances  in  the  heavens,  and  by  a  sign 
which  will  cause  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  to  mourn  when 
“they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
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heaven  with  power  and  great  glory**  (Matt.  24:30).  Of  such 
things  we  hear  nothing  in  the  simple,  heart-warming  promise 
given  in  John  14.  Moreover,  in  Matthew  24  we  read  that 
**He  shall  send  His  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet 
and  they  shall  gather  His  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from 
one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other’*  (Matt.  24:31).  In  John  14 
He  does  not  even  hint  that  He  will  make  use  of  such  agencies 
when  He  comes  to  receive  His  own  unto  Himself. 

We  must  not  confuse  “His  elect**  mentioned  in  Matthew 
24:22,  24,  31  with  the  elect  of  this  present  time.  Long  before 
this  Christian  era  the  prophet  Isaiah  said,  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  As  the  new  wine  is  found  in  the  cluster,  and  one 
saith.  Destroy  it  not ;  for  a  blessing  is  in  it :  so  will  I  do  for 
my  servants*  sakes,  that  I  may  not  destroy  them  all.  And  I 
will  bring  forth  a  seed  out  of  Jacob,  and  out  of  Judah  an  in¬ 
heritor  of  my  mountains:  and  mine  elect  shall  inherit  it, 
and  my  servants  shall  dwell  there**  (Isa.  66:8-9).  These  are 
the  elect  referred  to  in  Matthew  24.  They  are  the  ones  for 
whose  sakes  He  will  shorten  the  days  of  the  great  tribula¬ 
tion  and  they  are  the  ones  whom  He  will  gather  from  the 
four  points  of  the  compass  by  the  hands  of  His  angels.  But 
all  of  this  is  quite  different  from  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
promised  in  John  14  which  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  receiv¬ 
ing  His  own  unto  Himself  that  they  may  he  where  He  is. 
And  it  is  this  purpose  which  distinguishes  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  as  promised  in  John  14  from  His  coming  as  the  Son 
of  man  as  predicted  in  Matthew  24. 

THE  COMFORT  OF  THE  HOPE 

By  comparing  the  promise  made  in  John  14  with  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  we  have  it  in  1  Thes- 
salonians  4:13-18,  we  find  that  the  latter  has  the  same  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features:  “so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.** 
But  it  also  includes  details  which  we  do  not  get  in  the  original 
promise  in  John  14.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
added  details  is  that  which  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
Lord  will  descend  from  heaven  and  what  will  happen  here 
on  earth  when  He  does.  And  the  fact  that  it  says,  “The  Lord 
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Himself  shall  descend  from  heaven"  agrees  perfectly  with 
what  He  said  in  John  14:3.  But  when  He  does  descend  it  will 
be  “with  a  shout  .  .  .  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first" 
(1  Thess.  4:16).  It  will  be  the  same  voice  that  was  heard 
when  He  was  here  on  earth,  but  this  time  it  will  be  heard 
as  “an  assembling  shout,"  which  suggests  something  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  resurrection.  His  voice  will  not  only  cause  the 
dead  in  Christ  to  rise,  but  also  it  will  gather  them  together. 
Therefore  it  is  called  “an  assembling  shout."  In  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  this  assembling  shout  we  hear  also  “the  voice 
of  the  archangel,  and  the  trump  of  God."  Since  neither  one 
of  these  things  has  ever  been  mentioned  before  in  connection 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  we  conclude  that  they  are 
not  essential  to  it.  Their  inclusion  here  must  serve  some 
other  purpose. 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  serves  a 
double  purpose,  that  of  calling  “the  dead  in  Christ"  to  life 
and  also  calling  them  together  we  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  two  other  sounds  may  serve  a  similar  purpose.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  assembling  effected  by  the  first 
sound,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Himself,  has  particular  reference 
to  the  church,  whereas  the  voice  of  the  archangel  may  serve 
more  particularly  to  gather  together  those  of  Israel  who 
“died  in  the  faith"  before  the  church  came  into  existence  at 
Pentecost.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  archangel  Michael  is 
very  intimately  associated  with  Israel  in  Daniel  10  where  he 
is  said  to  be  their  prince.  Yea,  the  prophet  is  told  that  he  is 
“the  great  prince  which  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy 
people"  (Dan.  12:1).  But  great  as  he  is,  there  is  no  Scripture 
that  I  know  of  which  speaks  of  him  as  having  power  to 
bestow  life  or  to  raise  the  dead.  One  can  easily  see,  however, 
that  he  might  be  used  to  assemble  those  whose  prince  he  is, 
after  they  have  been  quickened  by  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory. 

But  the  expression,  “the  dead  in  Christ,"  doubtless  in¬ 
cludes  all  who  died  in  the  faith  from  the  days  of  Abel  down 
to  the  present.  Many  of  those  were  not  included  in  the  nation 
of  Israel,  and  they  most  certainly  did  not  belong  to  the  church 
because  they  lived  and  died  before  it  was  ever  founded.  They 
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may  be  said  to  constitute  a  third  group  who  will  receive 
their  own  special  summons  to  assemble  by  the  sounding  of 
“the  trump  of  God.*’  In  any  case  it  seems  clear  that  all  three 
sounds  in  1  Thessalonians  4 :16  will  be  used  to  assemble  the 
saints,  the  first  of  them,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Himself,  serv¬ 
ing  the  double  purpose  of  quickening  and  assembling.  It  is 
His  voice  and  His  alone  that  can  quicken  the  dead  (cf.  John 
5:25). 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  HOPE 

In  1  Corinthians  15 :51  ff.  we  get  a  slightly  different  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  same  blessed  hope,  with  details  not  found 
elsewhere.  The  expression,  “We  shall  not  all  sleep,**  agrees 
perfectly  with  its  counterpart  in  1  Thessalonians  4:15,  “we 
who  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord.** 
But  when  he  adds,  “we  shall  all  be  changed,**  he  gives  us  a 
detail  that  we  have  not  had  before.  For  the  nature  of  that 
change  we  must  turn  to  Philippians  3 :20-21  where  we  read 
that  the  Savior,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  “shall  change  our  vile 
body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious  body.*’ 
And  all  of  that  will  take  place  “in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump,  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed**  (1  Cor.  15:52). 

But  there  is  a  difference  here.  In  1  Thessalonians  4:16 
we  read  of  “the  trump  of  God,**  but  here  it  is  called  “the 
last  trump.**  That  these  are  one  and  the  same  seems  to  be 
quite  clear  because  the  context  in  both  cases  deals  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  saints  when  the  Lord  comes.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  here  is  called  “the 
last  trump**  has  led  some  to  believe  that  this  is  the  same  as 
the  seventh  trumpet  of  Revelation  11.  And  since  this  has  a 
very  important  bearing  on  the  time  when  the  Lord  will  come 
for  His  own  we  must  consider  these  Scriptures  carefully  to 
see  whether  they  refer  to  the  same  thing.  It  does  not  require 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  see  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  view  that  the  church  will  be  removed  from  this 
scene  before  even  one  of  the  seven  trumpets  of  Revelation 
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is  heard  and  the  view  that  it  will  remain  here  until  the  last 
of  them  has  been  sounded. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  seventh  is  the  last  of  a  certain 
series  of  trumpets  does  not  of  necessity  make  it  the  same 
thing  as  **the  last  trump**  of  1  Corinthians  16:52  or  **the 
trump  of  God**  mentioned  in  1  Thessalonians  4:16.  There  are 
other  things  to  be  considered  besides  its  position  in  the 
series.  In  order  to  prove  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  it 
has  to  be  shown  that  they  are  used  in  the  same  way,  under 
fairly  similar  circumstances,  and  for  the  same  general 
purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  Apostle  Paul  mentions  “the 
last  trump,**  he  does  not  even  hint  that  it  is  one  of  a  series 
of  trumpets  to  be  sounded  at,  or  about,  the  same  time.  This 
would  most  certainly  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  speak¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  seven  trumpets  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
the  Revelation.  This  trumpet  evidently  stands  alone  and  **the 
last  trump*’  need  not  refer  to  anything  more  than  the  last 
sound  to  be  produced  on  that  trumpet  at  that  time.  He  does 
not  even  tell  us  who  does  the  sounding  on  this  occasion.  But 
the  fact  that  it  is  called  **the  trump  of  God**  distinguishes  it, 
we  believe,  from  the  seven  trumpets  mentioned  in  the  Rev¬ 
elation  which  are  very  definitely  connected  with  angels.  Not 
one  of  those  seven  trumpets  is  ever  referred  to  as  a  **trump 
of  God.**  Nor  is  the  seventh  trumpet  ever  called  **the  last 
trump.** 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  both  **the  trump  of 
God**  and  **the  last  trump**  are  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  Christ  and  the  change  which 
will  be  experienced  by  those  who  are  alive  and  remain  when 
He  comes.  If  the  seventh  trumpet  of  Revelation  11  is  the 
same  as  these  it  should  be  found  used  in  a  similar  way  and 
under  similar  circumstances. 

Now  it  is  true  that  we  do  have  a  resurrection  mentioned 
in  Revelation  11.  The  exact  identity  or  number  of  those  who 
are  resurrected  there  need  not  detain  us  now.  The  fact  that 
the  Lord  describes  them  as  His  witnesses  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose.  When  they  have  completed  their  testi- 
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mony  the  beast  that  comes  up  out  of  the  abyss  makes 
war  with  them,  conquers  them,  and  kills  them.  They  are 
denied  a  burial.  And  those  that  dwell  on  the  earth  rejoice 
over  them  and  are  full  of  delight.  They  celebrate  the  occasion 
by  sending  gifts  to  one  another  because  these  two  prophets 
who  tormented  them  are  dead.  But  **after  three  days  and  a 
half  the  spirit  of  life  from  God  entered  into  them,  and  they 
stood  upon  their  feet:  and  great  fear  fell  upon  them  which 
saw  them"  (Rev.  11:11). 

Undoubtedly  this  is  something  very  special.  That  it  is 
brought  about  by  our  Lord  as  the  "quickening  spirit"  is  not 
at  all  unlikely.  But  it  certainly  is  not  the  procedure  which  our 
Lord  followed  when  He  was  here  on  earth  and  raised  the 
dead.  Neither  is  it  like  that  which  we  are  led  to  expect  will 
occur  "when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice" 
(John  6:28).  The  "great  voice"  of  Revelation  11:12  is  not 
heard  until  after  the  spirit  of  life  from  God  has  entered  into 
the  two  witnesses. 

Then,  too,  their  ascension  to  heaven  is  different  from 
that  described  in  1  Thessalonians  4:17  where  there  is  not  a 
hint  that  that  glorious  event  will  be  witnessed  by  any  of 
those  who  are  left  behind  at  that  time.  The  two  witnesses  are 
said  to  ascend  to  heaven  in  a  (literally,  the)  cloud  in  the 
sight  of  their  enemies.  We  read  of  "clouds"  in  1  Thes¬ 
salonians  4 :17 ;  but,  since  the  word  is  in  the  plural  and  lacks 
the  definite  article  in  the  Greek,  it  is  quite  possible  that  these 
are  clouds  of  saints  (C/.  Heb.  12:1)  rather  than  "the  cloud" 
which  is  the  familiar  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence  else¬ 
where  in  Scripture.  If  "the  cloud"  and  the  "clouds"  are  one 
and  the  same  we  might  possibly  find  some  similarity  between 
1  Thessalonians  4  and  Revelation  11.  But  it  would  require 
something  more  to  establish  the  fact  that  they  are  one  and 
the  same. 

THE  TIME  OF  THE  HOPE 

Now  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  unusual  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  two  witnesses,  their  ascension  to  heaven  in 
the  full  view  of  their  enemies,  and  the  earthquake  which 
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follows  all  occur  before  the  seventh  trumpet  is  sounded.  How 
then  can  these  things  be  dependent  on  the  sounding  of  that 
trumpet?  To  answer  that  question  some  have  tried  to  make 
much  of  the  fact  that  in  the  King  James  Version  of  1  Cor¬ 
inthians  16:62  we  read,  **at  the  last  trump.’'  But  the  preposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Greek  is  en.  If  we  were  to  translate  that  literally 
it  would  only  increase  the  difficulty,  for  then  the  Rapture 
must  needs  take  place  in  the  seventh  trumpet!  But  among 
all  the  things  that  will  take  place  in  the  seventh  trumpet 
(that  is,  in  the  interval  of  time  which  the  sounding  of  that 
trumpet  begins)  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  likened  to 
the  events  depicted  in  1  Thessalonians  4:16-17  and  1  Cor¬ 
inthians  16:62  if.  Nor  is  there  anything  immediately  before 
or  after  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet  which  is  in 
any  way  similar  to  that  which  is  given  in  such  fine  detail 
in  the  two  passages  which  deal  with  the  Rapture  of  the 
saints.  Therefore  we  must  conclude  that  the  seventh  trumpet 
of  Revelation  11  is  not  the  same  as  "the  last  trump”  of  1 
Corinthians  16. 

The  seventh  trumpet  of  Revelation  11  is  evidently  the 
last  of  a  series  of  three  woes.  Immediately  after  the  earth¬ 
quake  mentioned  in  verse  13  we  are  told  that  “the  second 
woe  is  past ;  and  behold,  the  third  woe  cometh  quickly.”  And 
since  the  Scripture  calls  the  Lord’s  coming  for  His  church 
“that  blessed  hope”  it  would  hardly  fit  into  this  series  of 
events. 

That  this  “blessed  hope”  is  one  of  a  series  of  closely 
related  events  is  clear  from  1  Corinthians  16 :23.  The  first  of 
these  events  is  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself 
who  is  there  spoken  of  as  “the  Firstfruits.”  Then,  without 
even  a  hint  that  some  prophecy  or  some  commission  has  yet 
to  be  fulfilled,  the  apostle  goes  on  to  say,  “Afterward  they 
that  are  Christ’s  at  His  coming.”  How  long  afterward  we  do 
not  know.  But  when  He  does  come  He  will  claim  all  that 
are  His  as  we  have  already  seen  from  1  Thessalonians  4. 
Then  the  next  event  after  His  coming  is  “the  end.”  The 
mention  of  “the  end”  here  recalls  the  fact  that  that  was  one 
of  the  things  about  which  the  disciples  inquired  in  Matthew 
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24:3.  But  we  must  not  confuse  the  coming  of  *‘the  end'* 
with  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  **The  end"  is  not  a  point  but 
a  concluding  period  of  time  subsequent  to  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  for  His  church.  It  is  the  last  of  the  "seventy  weeks” 
of  Daniel  9,  and  it  will  begin  with  the  confirmation  of  a 
covenant  between  the  coming  (Roman)  prince  and  the  mass 
of  the  Jewish  people  (C/.  Dan.  9:27).  "The  end"  will  be  a 
time  of  tribulation,  especially  the  latter  half  of  it,  so  awful 
that  it  will  actually  threaten  the  existence  of  the  human 
race  (Cf.  Matt.  24:21-22).  But  since  Christ  will  have  claimed 
those  who  are  His  before  it  ever  begins,  it  follows  that  they 
will  have  no  part  in  it.  Therefore  we  look,  not  for  “the  end" 
with  all  of  its  terrible  judgments,  but  for  the  Savior,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Like  the  Thessalonians  we  look  for  a 
Person,  even  Jesus,  our  Deliverer  from  the  coming  wrath. 
And  like  John  we  pray,  “Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus."  Amen. 
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SOME  SIMPLE  DIFFICULTIES  OF 
SALVATION 

By  Roy  L  Aldrich,  Th.D. 

“What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?”  was  the  urgent  question 
of  the  Philippian  jailor.  The  answer  of  Paul  and  Silas  was 
“Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved, 
and  thy  house”  (Acts  16:30-31).  The  answer  is  clear,  final, 
sufficient,  and  complete;  but  most  people  do  not  think  so. 
The  minds  of  unsaved  people  are  blinded  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel  (2  Cor.  5:3-4).  Saved  people  so  often  pervert  the 
gospel  by  addition  or  subtraction. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
more  common  problems  related  to  the  plan  of  salvation.  The 
conclusion  has  already  been  stated — ^that  salvation  is  by 
faith  and  by  faith  alone.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  those  who 
really  accept  this  conclusion  are  by  no  means  in  a  majority. 

FAITH  AND  REPENTANCE 

The  first  problem  deals  with  the  relationship  between 
faith  and  repentance.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  repentance 
is  necessary  for  salvation.  Our  Lord  said,  “Except  ye  repent, 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish”  (Luke  13:3).  Peter  preached  the 
necessity  of  repentance  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2:38). 
At  Athens  Paul  declared  that  God  “commandeth  all  men 
every  where  to  repent”  (Acts  17:30).  Then  is  there  one 
condition  of  salvation,  or  two?  Many  teach  that  repentance 
and  faith  constitute  two  separate  and  distinct  conditions  of 
salvation.  Usually  they  say  that  repentance  is  sorrow  for 
sin  and  must  precede  faith. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  begins  by  recognizing  that 
the  English  word  repent  is  not  entirely  synonymous  with 
the  Greek  word  which  is  translated  repent  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  English  word  means  sorrow  or  compunction  for 
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sin.  The  Greek  word  metanoia  means  a  change  of  mind.  The 
following  passage  shows  that  New  Testament  repentance  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  sorrow:  “Now  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye 
were  made  sorry,  but  that  ye  sorrowed  to  repentance:  for 
ye  were  made  sorry  after  a  godly  manner,  that  ye  might 
receive  damage  by  us  in  nothing.  For  godly  sorrow  worketh 
repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of:  but  the  sor> 
row  of  the  world  worketh  death”  (2  Cor.  7:9-10). 

It  is  evident  here  that  sorrow  for  sin  is  not  repentance 
and  repentance  is  not  sorrow  for  sin.  Sorrow  may  lead  to 
repentance  or  to  death,  but  it  is  to  be  confused  with  neither. 
Sorrow  for  sin  doubtless  accompanies  all  true  repentance 
but  this  association  should  not  lead  to  identification. 

The  repentance  that  is  necessary  for  salvation  is  included 
in  faith.  In  fact  it  is  an  important  element  of  faith.  One 
cannot  believe  in  Christ  for  the  first  time  without  a  most 
radical  change  of  mind.  This  change  of  mind  is  not  a  separate 
condition  of  salvation  but  is  identified  with  faith — the  one 
condition  of  salvation. 

Paul  declares  that  the  Thessalonians  in  their  salvation 
“turned  to  God  from  idols”  (1  Thess.  1:9).  It  is  evident  that 
they  could  not  turn  to  God  without  turning  from  their 
former  idols.  Their  turning  to  God  was  faith  which  involved 
a  change  of  mind  about  both  God  and  idols. 

The  Gospel  of  John  was  written  “that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing 
ye  might  have  life  through  his  name”  (John  20:31).  In 
other  words  the  Gospel  of  John  is  an  inspired  gospel  tract 
written  to  explain  the  plan  of  salvation.  But  the  word  repent 
does  not  occur  a  single  time  in  John  while  the  word  believe  in 
its  various  forms  occurs  ninety-six  times  in  the  Greek  text 
and  ninety  times  in  the  King  James  Version.  If  repentance 
is  a  separate  condition  of  salvation,  then  it  is  evident  that 
John's  Gospel  is  unorthodox. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  to  explain  and 
defend  justification  by  faith  alone.  The  word  faith  and  its 
synonym  belief  occur  thirty-seven  times.  Faith  is  always  the 
one  and  only  condition  of  justification.  The  word  repentance 
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occurs  only  twice  in  Romans.  In  Romans  11:29  it  is  used 
to  describe  the  character  of  God.  In  Romans  2:4  it  is  seen 
as  the  goal  of  God's  goodness  to  the  wicked.  This  single  use 
of  the  word  in  a  passage  dealing  with  salvation  and  its  omis¬ 
sion  from  all  other  such  passages  in  Romans  is  clear  proof 
that  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  faith. 

There  are  150  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  con¬ 
dition  salvation  on  belief  or  its  synonym  faith  without  any 
reference  to  repentance.  Surely  this  shows  that  the  repent¬ 
ance  necessary  to  salvation  is  included  in  faith. 

Then  how  are  the  few  passages  such  as  .  .  repent  ye, 
and  believe  the  gospel"  (Mark  1:15)  and  "Testifying  both 
to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Acts  20:21)  to  be 
explained?  The  difficulty  is  solved  if  repentance  is  seen  to 
be  a  change  of  mind.  A  change  of  mind  regarding  God's 
grace  and  saving  purpose  must  doubtless  both  precede  and 
accompany  saving  faith.  However,  some  have  such  a  change 
of  mind  without  exercising  faith  in  Christ.  For  the  resident 
of  Detroit  the  twofold  command,  "Leave  Detroit  and  go  to 
Jerusalem,"  is  all  embraced  in  the  single  command,  "(]k) 
to  Jerusalem."  No  resident  of  Detroit  could  go  to  Jerusalem 
without  leaving  Detroit.  Just  so  the  twofold  command  to 
repent  and  believe  is  all  embraced  in  the  single  command  to 
believe. 

Because  repentance  is  a  change  of  mind  it  should  not  be 
concluded  that  the  experience  of  salvation  will  be  devoid  of 
emotion.  Psychologists  say  that  every  important  decision  of 
the  mind  is  accompanied  by  emotion.  Surely  there  will  be 
emotion  with  the  great  change  of  mind  that  takes  place  when 
a  sinner  first  believes  in  Christ.  However,  this  emotional  ex¬ 
perience  will  vary  with  circumstances  and  temperment  and 
it  should  not  be  demanded  either  as  a  condition  or  proof  of 
salvation. 

FAITH  AND  PRAYER 

The  second  difficulty  in  relation  to  salvation  has  to  do 
with  faith  and  prayer.  It  has  been  said  that  in  telling  men 
how  to  be  saved  perhaps  the  most  extensively  used  phrase 
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in  evangelism  is  the  sinner's  prayer:  “God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner,  and  save  me  for  Jesus’  sake.”  If  this  is  the 
extent  of  the  instruction  given  them  the  matter  is  quite  seri¬ 
ous.  The  inquirer  is  being  told  that  prayer  is  the  condition  of 
salvation  and  not  faith. 

The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  is  found  in 
Luke  18 :9-14.  The  Pharisee  boasted  of  his  self-righteousness. 
The  publican,  with  real  insight  into  his  own  heart,  cried — 
“God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.”  Both  men  were  Jews  with 
a  covenant  right  to  worship  Jehovah  in  the  temple.  Their 
worship  took  place  before  the  cross  of  Calvary.  What  the 
publican  prayed  literally  was  “God  be  propitiated,  or  mercy- 
seated,  to  me  a  sinner.”  He  had  in  mind  the  blood-sprinkled 
mercy-seat  of  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  16),  the  only  way 
that  God  could  forgive  sin  in  the  old  dispensation.  Actually 
the  forgiveness  was  dependent  upon  the  future  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  “For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  should  take  away  sins”  (Heb.  10:4).  « 

Now  that  the  “one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever”  has  been 
offered,  now  that  “life  and  immortality  have  been  brought  to 
light  through  the  gospel,”  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pray 
that  God  may  be  propitiated.  He  has  been  rendered  merciful 
toward  every  sinner  in  all  the  world  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
“And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not  for  our’s 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world”  (1  John  2:2). 

If  a  sinner  is  instructed  to  pray  for  salvation,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  should  be  able  to  tell  him  how  long  he  must  pray  and 
how  he  can  recognize  the  answer  when  it  comes.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  such  instruction  can  be  given  with  Scriptural 
authority.  The  exhortations  “to  pray  through”  or  “to  pray 
for  victory”  can  only  confuse  the  inquirer  by  confirming  his 
efforts  in  the  wrong  direction.  If  he  is  finally  saved  it  will  be 
in  spite  of — ^not  because  of  the  instruction  given.  He  will  be 
saved  when  he  stops  praying  and  exercises  faith. 

But  someone  is  sure  to  ask  about  Romans  10:13,  “For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved.”  Does  not  this  verse  prove  that  prayer  is  necessary  for 
salvation?  The  difficulty  is  solved  by  noting  the  entire  con- 
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text  in  Romans :  *'That  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  with 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness;  and  with  the 
mouth  confession  is  nnade  unto  salvation.  For  the  scripture 
saith.  Whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek:  for 
the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him. 
For  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved.  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher” 
(Rom.  10:9-14). 

It  is  evident  that  the  calling  upon  the  Lord  of  verses  12 
and  13  is  not  to  be  understood  in  conflict  with  the  simple 
condition  of  salvation  stated  in  verse  10 — ”For  with  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness.”  To  call  upon  the  Lord  de¬ 
scribes  a  settled  attitude  of  trust — the  dependence  of  the 
believer — rather  than  a  petition  for  salvation.  Paul  uses  the 
same  word  in  Acts  25:11  to  describe  his  appeal  unto  Ceasar. 
Paul  committed  himself  to  a  higher  court.  Just  so  the  believer 
has  committed  himself  to  the  highest  court  of  heaven  through 
faith.  The  first  question  of  verse  14  indicates  that  the  calling 
of  these  verses  follows  the  believing.  The  opposite  would  be 
the  case  if  to  call  on  the  Lord  is  interpreted  as  a  petition 
for  salvation.  Believers  are  commonly  described  as  those  who 
”call  upon  the  Lord”  (1  Cor.  1:2;  Acts  9:14,  21;  2  Tim.  2:22). 
An  examination  of  these  passages  will  show  that  the  phrase 
does  not  describe  a  prayer  for  salvation  but  rather  the  trust 
of  the  believer. 

Salvation  is  the  gift  of  God :  “For  by  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of 
God”  (Eph.  2:8).  How  foolish  it  would  be  to  pray  for  a  gift 
which  is  sincerely  offered.  Such  prayer  could  only  be  an 
offense  to  the  donor. 

The  Bible  does  not  teach  that  (jk>d  is  reluctant  to  save 
and  that  he  must  be  coaxed  and  petitioned  to  exercise  grace. 
It  teaches  the  opposite — ^that  the  sinner  is  reluctant  to  be 
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saved  and  that  he  must  be  coaxed  and  beseeched  to  receive 
God's  grace.  “Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us:  we  pray  you  in  Christ’s 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God*’  (2  Cor.  6:20).  The  message 
that  Christ  has  committed  to  his  ambassadors  is  that  Christ 
is  beseeching  and  praying  that  sinners  will  receive  salvation. 
The  same  truth  is  seen  in  Revelation  3:20:  “Behold,  I  stand 
at  the  door,  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open 
the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  me.’’  Christ  is  the  one  knocking  and  praying  for  en¬ 
trance.  The  sinner  needs  only  to  open  the  door  by  faith. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  most  seekers  pray  for  salvation 
before  they  are  saved.  Such  prayer  is  not  to  be  condemned. 
“God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner,’’  indicates  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  sin  and  a  desire  for  salvation  which  are  commend¬ 
able.  However,  if  salvation  finally  comes  to  the  praying  sin¬ 
ner  it  will  not  be  because  he  prays,  but  because  he  stops 
prajring  and  believes  the  gospel.  Not  “he  that  prayeth,’’  but 
“he  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life’’  (John 
3:36a). 

FAITH  AND  FEELING 

The  third  difficulty  of  salvation  has  to  do  with  the 
relationship  between  faith  and  feeling.  Many  inquiries  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  salvation  will  be  preceded  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  ecstatic  experience.  They  are  looking  for  a  feel¬ 
ing  or  subjective  sensation.  When  the  feeling  does  not  come 
they  conclude  that  they  cannot  be  saved.  There  are  others 
who  base  their  assurance  of  salvation  upon  a  physical  expe¬ 
rience  which  came  while  seeking  the  Lord. 

Without  question  emotion  will  be  involved  in  salvation. 
No  normal  person  could  take  a  life-transforming  step  without 
feeling.  Tears  often  flow  when  “with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness.’’  But  salvation  is  not  by  feeling  but  by 
faith.  The  word  feeling  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  plan  of  salvation.  Faith  is  believing  God — 
usually  in  spite  of  feelings.  Proper  feelings  of  joy  will  prob¬ 
ably  follow  a  real  decision  for  Christ  and  may  be  one  of  the 
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evidences  of  salvation.  If  God  gave  such  evidence  first  there 
would  be  no  need  of  faith. 

The  writer’s  own  experience  of  salvation  came  only  after 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  faith  and  feeling.  It  was 
many  years  ago  that  I  went  forward  in  a  gospel  meeting, 
knelt  in  front  of  the  platform,  and  prayed  for  salvation. 
I  believed  that  if  God  would  save  me  He  would  send  a  feeling, 
a  voice,  or  a  vision  to  let  me  know.  A  personal  worker  knelt 
beside  me  and  asked,  “Do  you  have  the  victory?”  My  answer 
was  “No,  I  don’t  feel  any  different  from  the  way  I  felt  when 
I  was  seated  in  the  church.”  “Keep  on  praying,”  he  encour¬ 
aged.  Twice  more  I  was  asked  if  I  had  the  victory  and  each 
time  my  answer  was  negative.  These  inquiries  confirmed  my 
mistaken  notion  that  I  should  pray  and  wait  for  a  feeling. 

Finally  I  was  sent  to  the  inquirers*  room.  There  I  was 
counseled  with  greater  wisdom.  A  new  counselor  explained 
that  I  was  on  the  wrong  track  in  expecting  a  feeling.  He 
informed  me  that  feeling  follows  faith.  He  pointed  out  that 
Christ  had  died  for  my  sins,  that  He  loved  me,  and  that  He 
was  offering  me  salvation  as  a  gift  to  be  received  by  faith. 
I  saw  that  I  was  wrong  in  expecting  God  to  do  something 
before  I  believed.  It  dawned  upon  my  confused  mind  that 
God  was  waiting  for  me  to  take  the  next  step  which  was  to 
trust  in  Christ.  I  took  that  simple  step  as  I  stood  in  the  in¬ 
quirers’  room  and  God  saved  me  according  to  His  promise.  I 
felt  better,  and  shall  never  cease  to  praise  God  for  His  good¬ 
ness,  but  my  assurance  of  salvation  did  not  rest  upon  my 
uncertain  feelings  but  upon  the  certain  Word  of  God.  “Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth 
on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life”  (John 
6:24). 

The  interesting  story  of  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  is  recorded  in  Acts  8:26-40.  This  incident  gives  the 
proper  relationship  between  faith  and  feeling  in  connection 
with  salvation.  Philip  first  presented  the  eunuch  with  the 
gospel  facts  which  must  be  understood  (w.  30-35).  Next  the 
man  was  asked  to  exercise  faith  in  the  facts  and  he  re- 
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sponded,  believe  that  Jesua  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God"  (v. 
37).  Appropriate  feelings  followed  the  step  of  faith  for  the 
eunuch  "went  on  his  way  rejoicing*’  (v.  39).  Thus  the 
Spirit’s  chronology  for  salvation  is  facts,  faith,  and  feeling. 
Faith  is  the  one  condition  of  salvation,  but  a  joyous  experi¬ 
ence  should  be  the  normal  result  of  salvation. 

*  FAITH  AND  HOPE 

The  relationship  between  faith  and  hope  is  a  problem 
that  bothers  many  who  are  seeking  salvation.  Hope  is  often 
used  as  a  synonym  for  faith,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Faith, 
not  hope,  is  the  condition  of  salvation. 

There  is  one  verse  of  Scripture  which  seems  to  contradict 
this  conclusion.  Romans  8:24  declares  "For  we  are  saved 
by  hope  .  .  .’*  This  problem  is  solved  by  the  American  Stand¬ 
ard  Version  which  reads  "For  in  hope  we  were  saved.**  The 
context  makes  clear  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  hope 
of  the  redemption  of  the  body :  "And  not  only  they,  but  our¬ 
selves,  also,  which  have  the  hrstfruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we 
ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to 
wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body.  For  we  are  saved  by  hope: 
but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope :  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why 
doth  he  yet  hope  for?**  (Rom.  8:23-24).  Hope  is  desire  or 
expectation  of  obtaining  what  is  future.  The  believer  is 
saved  in  hope  of  the  redemption  of  the  body.  Thus  hope  has 
to  do  with  things  future  and  unseen.  When  hope  is  realized 
it  is  supplanted  by  the  joy  of  possession  and  realization. 

Another  verse  of  Scripture  which  might  cause  some  ques¬ 
tion  is  Titus  1 :2 :  "In  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began.**  Hope  is  the 
proper  attitude  toward  the  full  manifestation  and  realization 
of  eternal  life  in  the  eternal  state.  Salvation  is  both  present 
and  future.  That  this  is  Paul’s  meaning  is  clear  from  what 
follows  in  the  body  of  his  letter :  Not  by  works  of  righteous¬ 
ness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  Which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour;  That  being  justified  by  his  grace. 
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we  should  be  made  heirs  according:  to  the  hope  of  the  eternal 
Ufe"  (Titus  3:6-7). 

Here  salvation  is  seen  as  a  finished  transaction  and  a 
present  possession  as  far  as  regeneration  and  justification 
are  concerned  but  as  far  as  heirship  is  concerned  the  believer 
hopes  and  waits  for  his  full  manifestation  as  a  son  of  God. 

Clearly  then  hope  cannot  be  the  condition  of  salvation. 
The  one  who  hopes  for  salvation  confesses  that  he  has  not  ob¬ 
tained  it.  Yet  thousands  of  professing  Christians  are  only 
hoping  for  salvation.  When  they  are  asked  the  simple  ques¬ 
tion,  “Are  you  saved?'’  they  give  the  uncertain  answer,  “I 
hope  so."  But  salvation  has  to  do  with  the  present  possession 
of  eternal  life.  “He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlast¬ 
ing  life"  (John  3:36a).  The  one  who  is  not  sure  of  eternal 
life  has  not  surely  believed.  Faith  is  not  an  uncertain  hope 
nor  even  a  hopeful  expectation  of  eternal  life.  It  is  the  as¬ 
surance  which  lays  hold  of  eternal  life  and  then  rejoices  con¬ 
fidently  in  its  possession.  The  man  who  takes  a  clear  title  to 
a  new  automobile  no  longer  hopes  for  a  car.  He  knows  that 
he  has  one  and  he  begins  the  enjo3nnent  of  his  new  possession. 
Just  so  the  person  who  is  sure  that  he  has  believed  in  Christ 
can  know  that  he  has  eternal  life  upon, the  authority  of  the 
title  deed  of  God’s  Word. 

FAITH  AND  FAITH 

Our  thesis  is  that  faith  is  the  one  and  only  condition  of 
salvation.  However  anyone  who  reads  the  New  Testament 
with  any  degree  of  attention  will  discover  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  faith.  There  axe  those  who  believe  to  the  salvation 
of  their  souls  and  there  are  those  whose  faith  falls  short  of 
salvation.  Christ  gave  a  solemn  warning  against  the  wrong 
kind  of  faith  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we 
not  prophesied  in  thy  name?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out 
devils?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works?  And 
then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from 
me,  ye  that  woric  iniquity"  (Matt.  7:21-23). 
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This  false  faith  is  also  spoken  of  by  John  in  connection 
with  the  signs  with  which  the  Lord  began  His  ministry: 
**Now  when  he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  passover,  during  the 
feast,  many  believed  on  his  name,  beholding  his  signs  which 
he  did.  But  Jesus  did  not  trust  himself  unto  them,  for  that 
he  knew  all  men,  and  because  he  needed  not  that  any  one 
should  bear  witness  concerning  man;  for  he  himself  knew 
what  was  in  man  (John  2:23-25,  A.S.V.). 

James  uses  the  severest  language  in  warning  against  a 
faith  without  works :  **Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God ; 
thou  doest  well:  the  devils  also  believe,  and  tremble.  But 
wilt  thou  know,  0  vain  man,  that  faith  without  works  is 
dead?  (James  2:19-20). 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  faith  and  FAITH.  There  is 
nominal  faith  and  real  faith.  There  is  intellectual  faith  and 
heart  faith.  There  is  sensual  faith  and  there  is  spiritual  faith. 
There  is  dead  faith  and  there  is  vital  faith.  There  is  tradi¬ 
tional  faith  which  may  fall  short  of  transforming  personal 
faith.  There  is  a  faith  that  may  be  commended  as  orthodox 
and  yet  have  no  more  saving  value  than  the  faith  of  demons. 

What  is  saving  faith?  It  must  go  beyond  intellectual  as¬ 
sent  and  include  an  act  of  the  will.  It  means  trust  and  com¬ 
mittal.  It  means  resting  and  depending  entirely  on  Christ 
for  salvation. 

A  person  may  believe  that  a  chair  will  hold  his  weight, 
but  he  does  not  believe  in  the  Bible  sense  until  he  sits  in  the 
chair.  One  may  believe  that  a  bridge  is  safe  but  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  New  Testament  sense  until  he  crosses  the 
bridge.  A  person  with  his  clothing  on  Are  may  believe  that 
he  can  be  saved  by  diving  into  a  pool  of  water,  but  he  is  not 
saved  until  he  dives  in.  Saving  faith  is  active,  not  passive. 
Paul  said  to  the  Corinthians  concerning  the  offering,  '*Now 
therefore  perform  the  doing  of  it”  (2  Cor.  8:11) ;  so  there  is 
a  doing  of  faith  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  works  but 
is  only  the  actual  exercise  of  faith. 

Saving  faith,  while  a  single  act  of  the  will,  results  in  a 
permanent  attitude  of  faith.  One  act  of  faith  settles  the 
faith  question  for  life.  Trust,  by  very  definition,  cannot  be 
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only  a  momentary  attitude.  Thus  in  the  New  Testament 
believers  are  described  as  those  who  *‘call  on  the  Lord’'  (2 
Tim.  2:22).  For  the  child  of  God  dependence  upon  God  is  a 
permanent  attitude. 

YOUB  FAITH 

What  about  your  own  faith?  Do  you  know  that  you  are 
saved  or  are  you  uncertain?  The  simple  difficulties  of  salva¬ 
tion  need  not  stand  in  your  way. 

The  repentance  necessary  for  salvation  is  included  in 
faith.  One  cannot  believe  without  a  change  of  mind. 

Prayer  for  salvation  is  as  unnecessary  as  prayer  for  any 
offered  gift.  God  is  beseeching  you  to  receive  salvation. 

Faith  is  the  condition  of  salvation  and  not  feeling.  To 
wait  for  a  feeling  is  to  get  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

To  hope  for  salvation  is  to  confess  you  have  not  yet  be¬ 
lieved.  Hope  is  not  a  synonym  for  faith  but  should  be  the 
result  of  faith. 

Saving  faith  is  more  than  nominal  faith.  It  means  child¬ 
like  trust  and  confidence  in  Christ. 

The  condition  of  salvation  is  single  and  simple  and  yet 
involves  the  mightiest  moral  choice  of  life.  Why  not  make 
that  choice  this  moment?  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved”  (Acts  16:31). 

Detroit,  Michigan 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Aldrich  plant  to  publith  the  preceding 
article  in  tract  form.  Inquiries  concerning  the  tract  should  be 
addressed  to:  Dr.  Roy  L.  Aldrich,  president,  Detroit  Bible 
Institute,  17170  Meyers  Road,  Detroit  3S,  Michigan. 
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SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY.  By 
Lewia  Sperry  Chafer.  Dallas 
Seminary  Press.  Distributed  by 
Van  Kampen  Press.  8  volumes. 
133.95. 

The  occasion  of  the  fourth  print¬ 
ing  of  the  eight-volume  work  in 
Systematic  Theology  by  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer  is  a  precedent- 
shattering  record  in  contemporary 
theological  literature.  It  is  most 
unusual  for  any  systematic  the¬ 
ology  in  our  day  to  attract  much 
interest.  The  fact  that  an  eight- 
volume  work  has  had  such  public 
demand  and  such  widespread  at¬ 
tention  is  most  sig^nificant. 

Reasons  for  its  popularity  are 
not  difficult  to  find.  Systematic 
Theology  presents  in  wider  scope 
than  ever  before  attempted  the 
whole  realm  of  Biblical  theology 
from  the  conservative  and  premil- 
lennial  standpoint.  The  great  Bib¬ 
lical  truths  found  not  only  in 
conservative  theology  as  a  whole 
but  also  presented  by  the  great 
Bible  teachers  of  our  generation 
are  here  systematized  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  way  that  invites  read¬ 
ing  and  study.  The  work  is  Biblical 
rather  than  philosophical  and  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  most  part  in  language 
understandable  by  the  layman  as 
well  as  the  scholar.  Thorough  out¬ 
lining  and  comprehensive  indices 
make  the  eight-volumes  a  working 


tool  for  all  students  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  For  many  pastors  it  consti¬ 
tutes  a  part  of  the  important  nu¬ 
cleus  of  their  libraries.  Systematic 
Theology  remains  a  monument  to 
the  life-long  studies  of  its  author 
and  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
contemporary  theological  literature. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  PROTESTANT  CREDO.  Edi¬ 
ted  by  Vergilius  Ferm.  Philoso¬ 
phical  Library,  New  York.  241 

pp.  $6.00. 

The  frequently  repeated  state¬ 
ment  that  the  old  religious  liberal¬ 
ism  is  dead  and  is  being  sup¬ 
planted  by  neo-orthodoxy  is  given 
a  thorough  rebuttal  in  this  volume. 
Written  by  ten  outstanding  liberal 
theologians  and  philosophers, 
whose  doctrinal  position  character¬ 
ized  the  liberalism  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  symposium  of  the 
ten  authors  answers  the  question 
of  what  a  modem  liberal  believes. 
Typical  of  the  viewpoint  of  the 
book  is  the  statement  by  Morton 
Scott  Enslin  in  his  article,  “The 
Credo  of  an  Unregenerate  Liberal,” 
as  follows:  “At  this  time  when  so 
many  funeral  sermons  are  being 
preached  over  the  late  and  not  too 
widely  lamented  liberalism  which 
has  finally  died  because  of  its  lack 
of  affirmative  belief,  it  may  be 
properly  asked  if  the  preachers  are 
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not  at  bit  premature  in  their  com¬ 
mittal  services.  Is  the  corpse  really 
as  dead  as  it  is  confidently  as¬ 
serted  ?  To  many  of  us,  the  answer 
is  a  definite  and  decided  No"  (p. 
74). 

The  claim  of  the  editor  that  the 
volume  "states  the  Protestant  faith 
in  its  essentials"  is  hardly  home 
out  by  the  content.  The  writers 
are  almost  exclusively  outspoken 
liberals  in  theoloRy  considerably 
to  the  left  of  neo-orthodoxy.  The 
point  of  view  is  familiar  to  all 
those  who  have  read  the  liberalism 
which  characterized  the  late  twen¬ 
ties.  There  is  the  familiar  detail 
that  doctrines  such  as  the  virgin 
birth,  miracles  of  healing,  and  the 
reality  of  bodily  resurrection  are 
unimportant  doctrines  (p.  82).  The 
modem  hypocrisy  of  ministers  and 
laymen  who  subscribe  to  creeds 
which  they  no  longer  believe  is 
frankly  faced.  Creeds  are  described 
as  “antiquated  documents  which 
are  only  inherited  symbols  but 
cannot  be  required  or  enforced  in 
any  significant  way"  (p.  38). 

The  chief  significance  of  the 
volume  is  the  fact  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  resurgence  in  the  more 
extreme  type  of  liberalism  which 
in  some  circles  has  been  considered 
dead.  For  the  most  part  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  return  to  a  more  natural¬ 
istic  and  humanistic  type  of  the¬ 
ology  in  which  the  supernatural  is 
almost  eliminated.  The  theological 
position  of  the  volume  is  definitely 
to  the  left  of  center  in  contempor¬ 
ary  Protestant  theology  and  can 
hardly  be  accepted  as  a  standard 
or  accurate  norm.  The  volume  does 
afford,  however,  a  summary  of 
this  type  of  liberalism  which  will 


be  of  interest  to  contemporary 
students  of  liberalism. 

J.  P.  Walvoord 

THE  CONFLICT  IN  EDUCA¬ 
TION.  By  Robert  M.  Hutchins. 

Harper  Brothers,  New  York.  112 

pp.  $2.00. 

The  contemporary  confusion  in 
philosophy  of  education  is  pre¬ 
sented  grraphically  in  this  volume 
by  the  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  book 
is  based  on  the  Gottesman  Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  the  University 
of  Uppsala  in  1961  and  the  Mar- 
fleet  Lectures  given  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  in  1962. 

The  author  analyzes  the  inade- 
qusu:y  of  the  modem  philosophy 
of  education  as  being  caused  by 
one  or  more  of  three  objectives 
commonly  advanced.  He  dicusses 
in  successive  chapters  the  “Adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  Environment"  com¬ 
plex,  the  objective  of  “Meeting 
Immediate  Needs,"  and  “Social  Re¬ 
form  and  the  Abandonment  of 
Theory"  as  the  leading  inadequate 
theories.  Having  demonstrated  the 
inadequacy  of  these  as  a  basis  for 
modem  education,  he  presents  his 
own  point  of  view  which,  in  a 
word,  is  “that  the  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  improve  men." 

While  the  volume  graphically 
portrays  confusion  in  the  modem 
philosophy  of  education,  it  falls 
far  short  in  supplying  an  adequate 
remedy.  He  fails  to  demonstrate 
that  education  can  improve  man 
essentially  and  he  totally  ignores 
the  problems  for  which  there  is  no 
solution  apart  from  Christian 
faith.  The  chief  value  of  the  vol- 
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ume  is  its  incisive  analysis  of  the 
difficulties  facing  the  modern  edu¬ 
cator. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

AGAPE  AND  EROS.  By  Anders 

Nygren.  Translated  by  Philip  S. 

Watson.  The  Westminister  Press, 

Philadelphia.  764  pp.  $7.00. 

Hailed  by  the  publishers  as  “one 
of  the  most  im^rtant  theological 
works  of  this  century”  this  vol¬ 
ume  by  the  Bishop  of  Lund  now 
makes  accessible  to  the  English 
reading  public  this  entire  work 
without  abridgement  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  translation.  The  work  consists 
in  a  contrast  of  love  described  as 
Eros,  a  classical  Greek  word  for 
love,  and  Agape,  the  term  used  in 
the  New  Testament  for  the  love 
of  God. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that 
Eros  represents  the  striving  of 
man  toward  God  while  Agape  re¬ 
presents  the  reaching  of  God  to¬ 
ward  man.  Thu  subject  is  de¬ 
veloped  both  historically  and  the- 
olog^ically  in  an  unusually  schol¬ 
arly  manner  and  assures  for  the 
volume  a  respected  place  in  con¬ 
temporary  theological  literature. 

The  author  is  to  be  commended 
upon  the  thorough  research  and 
original  thinking  represented  in 
this  volume.  Theologically  its  pres¬ 
entation  will  appeal  particularly 
to  those  who  are  midway  between 
liberalism  and  fundamentalism.  For 
the  most  part  it  is  a  scholarly 
statement  of  the  point  of  view 
that  God’s  redemption  is  primarily 
an  act  of  love  rather  than  righte¬ 
ousness. 

It  is  significant  that  the  volume 
was  originally  written  twenty 


years  ago  when  this  form  of  the¬ 
ology  was  considered  the  form 
for  liberalism  and  before  the  more 
realistic  concept  of  sin  was  ad¬ 
vanced  by  neo-orthodoxy.  From  a 
theological  standpoint  as  viewed 
by  conservatives,  the  fallacy  of 
the  volume  is  the  over-emphasis  of 
the  love  of  God  at  the  expense  of 
the  righteousness  of  God.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  his  discussion  of  Agape 
in  relation  to  the  cross,  the  author 
carefully  avoids  any  suggestion 
that  the  death  of  Christ  wrought 
salvation  objectively  by  satisfying 
divine  justice.  He  states  “When 
Paul  speaks  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
he  is  speaking  of  God’s  love 
and  nothing  else”  (p.  123,  original 
in  italics). 

In  spite  of  this  major  theologi¬ 
cal  defect  and  the  evident  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  concept  of  justice  and 
righteousness  in  God,  this  work 
is  nevertheless  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  to  theology  and  deserves  the 
attention  of  theologians. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF  PAUL  TIL¬ 
LICH.  The  Library  of  Living 
Theology,  Volume  1.  Edited  by 
Charles  W.  Kegley  and  Robert 
W.  Bretall.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  370  pp.  $6.50. 

This  volume  is  the  first  in  a 
new  series  of  books  each  volume 
of  which  will  concern  itself  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  editors  with  a  person 
of  large  significance  in  today’s 
theology.  Future  volumes  will  deal 
with  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Henry  Nel¬ 
son  Weiman,  Emil  Brunner,  and 
Karl  Barth.  The  editors  represent 
the  series  as  presenting  “all  major 
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rlenomiruitions  and  shades  of  opin¬ 
ion”  and  "the  most  creative  re- 
lig^ious  thought  of  our  day.” 

A  number  of  features  mark  this 
volume  as  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  contemporary  religious 
thought.  It  contains  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  chapter  written  by  Til¬ 
lich,  which  in  itself  is  a  most 
valuaUe  contribution  showing  as 
it  does  the  theological  biography 
of  one  important  contemporary 
liberal.  Fourteen  essays  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  as  many  authors  giving 
interpretation  and  criticism  of  the 
work  of  Tillich  as  a  whole.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  that  all  of 
the  contributors  belong  generally 
speaking  to  the  liberal  school  of 
theology  with  neo-orthodoxy  being 
the  nearest  to  conservative  the¬ 
ology  that  is  permitted  in  the 
text.  The  usefulness  of  the  volume 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  some 
outstanding  scholar  belonging  to 
the  fundamentalist  point  of  view 
would  be  allowed  to  express  his 
opinion  on  the  contribution  of 
Tillich. 

A  feature  of  the  book  which  is 
helpful  is  the  reply  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  and  criticism  written  by 
Tillich  himself  and  a  complete 
bibliography  of  his  writings. 

This  volume  affords  the  easiest 
route  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
the  theology  of  Paul  Tillich  from 
his  own  pen  as  well  as  from  his 
critics.  He  is  painted  as  a  liberal 
theologian,  standing  as  a  mediator 
between  the  old  more  extreme 
liberalism  and  the  contemporary 
liberalism  represented  in  the  neo¬ 
orthodox  school.  The  presentation 
makes  clear  that  it  is  an  inac¬ 
curacy  to  refer  to  Paul  Tillich  as 


neo-orthodox  as  in  many  respects 
he  is  nearer  the  old  liberalism 
which  neo-orthodoxy  is  supposed 
to  have  supplanted. 

From  the  standpoint  of  conserv¬ 
ative  theology  the  inadequacy  of 
dialectical  theology  is  clearly  man¬ 
ifest  in  this  volume.  The  great 
theological  propositions  which  have 
characterized  orthodox  Christianity 
are  not  only  denied  but  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  stating  truth  in  such  a 
positive  way  is  rendered  impos¬ 
sible.  The  volume  is  recommended 
as  the  best  overall  presentation 
of  the  work  and  viewpoint  of 
Tillich  written  thus  far. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

CHRISTIAN  HOPE  AND  THE 
SECOND  COMING.  By  Paul  S. 
Minear.  The  Westminister  Press, 
Philadelphia.  220  pp.  |3.50. 

A  significant  aspect  of  contem¬ 
porary  theology  is  the  attention 
given  to  Eschatology  by  modem 
liberal  theologians.  The  present 
volume  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Minear, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  at 
Andover-Newton  Theological 
School  is  a  significant  illustration. 

On  the  one  hand  the  author 
makes  no  pretense  of  conserva- 
tivism,  commending  modernism  for 
"breaking  the  shackles  of  verbal 
inerrancy”  by  which  it  "opened 
the  way  to  a  genuine  recovery  of 
Biblical  eschatology”  (p.  87).  He 
states  further  "Modernists  have 
made  the  church  dissatisfied  with 
any  eschatology  that  contradicts 
.  .  .  the  fact  of  God’s  love  for  all 
men”  (p.  87).  He  criticizes  funda¬ 
mentalism  as  follows,  "Fundamen¬ 
talism  frequently  departs  from  the 
Bible  by  separating  the  hope  from 
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the  total  pattern  of  Biblical 
thought  and  from  many  of  the 
basic  accents  of  the  gospel.  It 
cheapens  the  concept  of  the  prom* 
ise,  divorces  hope  from  the  other 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  tends  to 
reduce  the  substance  of  hope  to 
the  object  hoped  for”  (pp.  88-89). 

On  the  other  hand  he  also  criti¬ 
cises  modernism  with  the  charge 
that  it  “has  seriously  devitalized 
Christian  hope  by  grounding  it 
solely  in  Crist’s  living  presence” 
(p.  89).  It  is  noteworthy,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  the  author  can 
be  properly  classified  as  a  theo¬ 
logical  liberal,  this  volume  is  an 
attempt  at  serious  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures,  attested  both  by 
the  content  and  the  index  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  passages  printed  at  the  close 
of  the  volume. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume 
deals  with  the  structure  of  Chris¬ 
tian  hope  and  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  general  content  of 
the  Christian  hope.  The  author  in 
this  section  does  not  make  much 
of  a  contribution  and  for  the  most 
part  is  vague. 

Regardless  of  theological  con¬ 
victions,  one  will  find  the  second 
half  of  the  book  worth  reading. 
In  it  the  author  attempts  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  many  passages  and 
ideas  related  to  the  second  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ  in  Scripture.  The 
author  clearly  is  attempting  to 
avoid  on  the  one  hand  the  definite 
theological  convictions  of  the  fun¬ 
damentalist,  which  he  rejects  “not 
because  of  its  archaism,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  quite  un-Biblical  in  its 
stubborn  insistence  on  verbal  in¬ 
spiration  and  literal  infallibility” 
(p.  88).  He  also  is  opposed,  how¬ 


ever,  to  the  position  of  the  mod¬ 
ernist  and  states,  “On  the  other 
hand,  the  New  Testament  expec¬ 
tations  of  Christ’s  return  are  not 
so  archaic  as  the  Modernists  have 
supposed.  They  were  not  the  fruit 
of  diseased  emotions,  the  opiate 
to  deaden  ethical  responsibility, 
the  effort  to  escape  from  a  history 
that  was  gladly  resigned  to  the 
devil”  (p.  88). 

Having  deplored  both  fundamen¬ 
talism  and  modernism.  Dr.  Minear 
then  attempts  to  plot  a  middle 
course  in  which  in  succeeding 
chapters  he  discusses  such  subjects 
as  “The  Expectation  of  Christ’s 
Coming,”  “The  Clouds  of  Heaven,” 
“The  Thief,”  “The  Defeat  of  the 
Dragon,”  “The  Earthquake,”  “The 
Trumpet,”  and  closes  with  a  chap¬ 
ter  “The  Promise  of  His  Coming.” 
While  attempting  to  avoid  the 
total  spiritualization  of  the  second 
coming  such  as  characterizes  much 
of  modem  liberalism,  the  author 
does  not  achieve  very  much  spe¬ 
cific  in  the  way  of  an  Eschatology. 
At  best  his  findings  are  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  something  about 
the  second  coming,  but  he  is  not 
sure  just  what  the  Scriptures 
teach. 

In  view  of  the  planned  second 
assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  1954,  which  has  as 
its  theme  “Jesus  Christ,  the  Hope 
of  the  World,”  this  volume  may 
presage  the  theology  which  will 
characterize  this  meeting.  The 
most  significant  aspect  of  this 
book  is  not  its  contents,  but  the 
fact  that  it  was  written  by  a 
modem  liberal  attempting  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  Scriptures. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 
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THE  BAPTIZING  WORK  OF 
THE  HOLY  SPIRIT.  By  Her- 
rill  F.  Unger.  Van  Kampen 
Press,  Wheaton,  Illinois.  147  pp. 
12.00. 

There  has  long  been  need  of  a 
definitive  book  on  the  baptizing 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Many 
previous  volumes  which  have  dealt 
with  this  subject  have  too  often 
confused  the  baptizing  work  of  the 
Spirit  with  His  ministry  in  filling 
the  believer.  Dr.  Merrill  Unger  has 
performed  a  real  service  for  stu> 
dents  of  the  Scriptures  in  stating 
in  such  clear  language  this  great 
doctrine. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with 
causes  of  confusion  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  baptizing  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  some  of  the  lamentable 
results.  Having  in  this  way  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  study,  the 
author  proceeds  to  consider  the 
testimony  of  the  gospel  narratives 
in  the  teachings  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  and  in  the  teachings  of  Christ 
for  the  baptizing  work  of  the 
Spirit.  Dr.  Unger  clearly  shows 
that  in  the  Gospels  the  references 
to  the  baptizing  work  of  the  Spirit 
are  prophetic  and  anticipate  that 
which  took  place  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with 
the  baptizing  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Acts,  discussing  in 
order  the  baptizing  work  of  the 
Spirit  at  Pentecost,  in  connection 
with  the  Samaritan  revival,  the 
relation  of  the  doctrine  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  Cornelius,  and  concludes 
with  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  the  baptizing  of  the  Ephesian 


disciples  in  Acts  19.  The  major 
contribution  of  the  book  is  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Book  of  Acts, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  major 
problem  in  this  doctrine. 

Having  considered  the  testimony 
of  the  Acts,  the  author  proceeds 
to  the  examination  of  six  major 
New  Testament  passages,  1  Cor¬ 
inthians  12:13,  Romans  6:3-4, 
Colossians  2:9-12,  Ephesians  4:6, 
Galatians  3:27-28,  and  1  Peter 
3:21.  The  study  of  this  doctrine 
concludes  with  a  chapter  showing 
the  relation  of  the  baptizing  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  spiritual 
power.  The  work  is  thoroughly  in¬ 
dexed  and  outlined  and  includes 
a  helpful  bibliography  on  this 
doctrine. 

The  notable  feature  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  apart  from  its  literary  ex¬ 
cellence  and  thoroughness  is  its 
accuracy  in  presenting  this  im¬ 
portant  doctrine  of  Scripture.  Dr. 
Unger  clearly  contrasts  the  baptiz¬ 
ing  work  of  the  Spirit  to  similar 
works  such  as  regeneration,  in¬ 
dwelling,  sealing  or  filling  of  the 
Spirit.  He  shows  that  the  baptiz¬ 
ing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  took 
place  first  on  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost  and  that  it  consists  in  the 
forming  of  the  body  of  Christ 
and  the  subsequent  addition  of  new 
believers  as  they  come  to  trust  in 
Christ  the  Savior.  Dr.  Unger 
rightly  concludes  that  every  true 
Christian  is  therefore  baptized  by 
the  Spirit  and  joined  to  the  body 
of  Christ  as  well  as  to  Christ 
Himself.  This  volume  is  heartily 
recommended  to  all  students  of 
Scriptural  doctrine  as  providing  in 
easily  accessible  form  a  standard 
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treatment  of  this  important  doc* 
trine. 

J.  P.  Walvoord 

THE  BASIS  OF  THE  PREMIL- 
LENNIAL  FAITH.  By  Charles 
C.  Ryrie.  Loixeaux  Brothers, 
New  York.  160  pp.  $2.60. 

Among  the  comparatively  few 
recent  works  on  premillennialism 
this  new  book  by  Dr.  Charles 
Ryrie  deserves  a  prominent  place. 
Originally  written  as  a  dissertation 
submitted  for  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Theology  at  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary,  this  volume  has  been 
somewhat  condensed  and  simplified 
to  make  it  suitable  for  widespread 
study  and  reading  1^  both  laymen 
and  scholars. 

Readers  of  the  volume  will  be 
impressed  immediately  with  the 
orderly  and  progressive  logic  of 
the  presentation.  Quite  in  contrast 
to  some  works  in  the  controversial 
doctrinal  area  of  millennial  truth. 
Dr.  Ryrie  begins  by  showing  the 
relation  of  premillennialism  to 
various  systems  of  interpretation 
and  the  importance  of  studying 
the  prophetic  word.  Premillennial¬ 
ism  is  shown  to  have  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  history  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Christian  faith  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  ancient  period 
and  traceable  to  the  present.  The 
author  shows  conclusively  that 
premillennialism  was  the  faith  of 
the  early  church. 

The  author  shows  true  insight 
into  the  basic  facts  supporting 
premillennialism  by  his  next  study 
in  the  area  of  hermeneutics.  He 
demonstrates  that  premillennialism 
is  a  product  of  a  consistent  appli¬ 


cation  of  sound  principles  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  Amillennialism  is  shown 
to  base  its  system  upon  allegorical 
interpretation  which  in  all  areas 
of  theology  has  been  destructive 
of  any  systematic  interpretation 
of  Scripture. 

With  this  as  a  foundation.  Dr. 
Ryrie  treats  in  turn  three  great 
Biblical  covenants — the  Abrahamic, 
Davidic,  and  new  covenants — show¬ 
ing  that  they  provide  a  true  Bib¬ 
lical  basis  for  premillennial  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
closing  chapters  relate  premillen¬ 
nialism  to  a  true  Scriptural  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  church  and  the  revel¬ 
ation  of  Scripture  concerning  the 
future  tribulation  and  millennium. 

This  volume  is  highly  com¬ 
mended  as  being  accurate  in  its 
presentation  of  premillennialism 
and  for  achieving  the  very  diffi¬ 
cult  goal  of  being  comprehensive 
and  lucid  at  the  same  time.  The 
book  will  prove  suitable  for  class¬ 
room  use  in  Christian  institutions 
and  for  Bible  study  groups  and 
at  the  same  time  will  be  a  valu¬ 
able  tool  for  every  expounder  of 
the  Scriptures. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

RE-THINKING  THE  RAPTURE. 

By  E.  Schuyler  English.  South¬ 
ern  Bible  Book  House,  Travelers 

Rest,  South  Carolina.  123  pp. 

$2.25. 

For  those  interested  in  a 
thorough  study  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  rapture  of  the  church  this 
volume  by  E.  Schuyler  English, 
Editor  of  Our  Hope,  and  Editor- 
in-chief  of  The  Pilgrim  Bible,  will 
be  a  most  welcome  publication. 
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In  the  modem  theological  scene 
the  impatience  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  with  the  findings  of  pre¬ 
vious  generations  on  theological 
subjects  has  affected  not  only 
vital  and  pivotal  doctrines  of  the 
faith,  but  also  details  such  as  the 
Scripture  revelation  concerning  the 
rapture  of  the  church.  Particularly 
challenged  by  some  premillenarians 
is  the  teaching  that  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  church  will  precede 
the  predicted  tribulation. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  E. 
Schuyler  English  for  this  scholarly 
and  carefully  written  treatise  pre¬ 
senting  the  many  reasons  why 
the  teaching  that  the  church  may 
be  raptured  at  any  moment  before 
the  coming  tribulation  is  the  best 
explanation  of  various  Scriptures 
on  the  subject.  The  book  makes 
ridiculous  the  oft-repeated  charge 
that  there  is  no  Scriptural  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  pretribulation  rap¬ 
ture  of  the  church. 

The  author  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  fine  Christian  spirit  in 
which  he  deals  with  a  controversial 
subject.  Opponents  are  treated 
with  respect  and  reserve  and  op¬ 
posing  arguments  are  fairly  stated. 

Careful  treatment  is  found  in 
the  volume  of  such  important 
passages  as  Matthew  24,  1  Thes- 
salonians  4,  1  Corinthians  15,  2 
Thessalonians  2,  as  well  as  many 
important  passages  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation.  The  author  shows 
thorough  study  of  various  posi¬ 
tions  and  without  being  tedious 
offers  careful  exegesis  of  all  im¬ 
portant  points. 

The  careful  research  characteriz¬ 
ing  the  book  is  illustrated  by  the 
study  of  the  word  ginomai  found 


in  2  Thessalonians  2:7  which  the 
author  has  found  in  621  instances 
in  the  New  Testament  translated 
in  49  different  ways.  He  concludes 
from  his  research  that  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version  correctly  trans¬ 
lates  the  phrase  **until  he  be  taken 
out  of  the  way"  as  referring  to 
the  removal  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  the  church  at  the  time  of 
the  rapture.  Another  instance  is 
the  preposition  ek  used  over  800 
times  in  the  New  Testament. 

While  following  for  the  most 
part  time-honored  paths  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  pretribulation  rapture, 
readers  will  find  a  few  interesting 
variations.  For  instance,  in  his 
treatment  of  1  Thessalonians  4:14 
he  concludes  that  the  expression 
“will  God  bring  with  him"  refers 
to  the  second  coming  to  establish 
the  kingdom  rather  than  the  rap¬ 
ture,  though  he  holds  that  the 
context  which  follows  deals  with 
the  rapture  of  the  church.  He  pre¬ 
sents  also  a  fascinating  study  of 
the  Greek  word  apostasia  trans¬ 
lated  “a  falling  away"  in  2  Thes¬ 
salonians  2:3.  Instead  of  referring 
to  a  prediction  of  a  coming  apos¬ 
tasy,  Dr.  English  suggests  an  in¬ 
teresting  alternative  that  the  word 
actually  should  be  translated  “the 
departure"  referring  to  the  rap¬ 
ture  and  departure  of  the  church 
from  earth  to  heaven.  He  shows 
that  this  interpretation  is  not  new 
or  novel,  tracing  it  back  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Tyndale’s  version  of  the  New 
Testament  published  in  1526.  His 
treatment  of  this  point  is  worthy 
of  careful  study. 

While  a  relatively  brief  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  comprehensive 
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subject,  the  readers  will  find  the 
book  packed  with  Scripture  refer¬ 
ences  and  accurate  exegesis.  He 
treats  all  four  of  the  various  views 
of  the  rapture  including  pretribu- 
latonism,  midtribulationism,  post- 
tribulationism,  and  partial  raptur- 
ism.  About  the  only  major  point 
which  the  author  does  not  give 
careful  consideration  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Israel  is  raised  at 
the  same  time  the  church  is  raised 
before  the  tribulation,  or  whether 
this  event  takes  place  at  the  time 
of  the  second  coming  to  establish 
the  kingdom.  Dr.  English  follows 
the  familiar  teaching  of  Darby 
and  Scofield  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  saints  are  raised  at  the  time 
of  the  rapture  of  the  church. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  volume 
is  the  finest  presentation  of  the 
pretribulation  position  which  has 
been  published  recently  and  de¬ 
serves  the  study  of  all  students  of 
premillennialism. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  A- 
TONEMENT  AS  TAUGHT  BY 
CHRIST  HIMSELF.  By  George 
Smeaton.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids.  602  pp. 
$6.95. 

Here  is  a  very  needed  reprint 
of  a  work  which  since  its  publica¬ 
tion  first  in  1871  has  become  a 
classic  as  a  scholarly  treatment  of 
the  Atonement  as  taught  by 
Christ.  The  viewpoint  of  Professor 
Smeaton,  who  was  considered  the 
outstanding  theologian  of  Scotland 
in  his  day,  is  Calvinistic,  and  the 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  ex¬ 
haustive  as  far  as  the  range  of 


sayings  covered  by  his  careful 
exegesis  is  concerned. 

As  one  review  of  the  origrinal 
edition  put  it,  one  will  discover  in 
this  work  “the  finest  exeg^etical 
tact,  combined  with  the  truest  the¬ 
ological  instinct;  a  most  careful 
and  enlarged  acquaintance  with 
the  endless  shades  of  sentiment 
regarding  the  Atonement;  a  most 
precise  and  reliable  statement  of 
principles  and  facts  connected  with 
the  doctrine;  and  the  most  mas¬ 
terly  and  thorough  refutation  of 
erroneous  theories.” 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  KING¬ 
DOM.  By  Jacques  Ellul.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Olive  Wyon.  The  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia.  163 

pp.  $2.60. 

Professor  Ellul,  a  Protestant 
layman  was  bom  and  educated  in 
law  in  France.  This  book  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  restate  the  Christian 
faith  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  eschatological  theology.  The 
author  is  burdened  with  the  de¬ 
cline  of  modem  civilization  and 
the  weakness  of  the  Church’s  evan¬ 
gelization.  The  remedy  suggested 
has  truth  in  it,  but  it  is  hardly 
all  the  tmth  concerning  the  place 
of  the  Christian  in  the  world 
today. 

The  place  of  the  Christian,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author,  it  at  a 
point  of  contact  between  the  will 
of  the  Lord  and  the  will  of  the 
world.  Only  there  can  he  “be  tmly 
‘present’  in  the  world  and  can 
carry  on  effective  social  or  politi¬ 
cal  work,  by  the  grace  of  God.” 
The  Christian,  dominated  by  the 
faith  of  the  New  Testament,  is  to 
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be  a  revolutionary;  that  ie,  his 
life  should  bring  *‘the  future  into 
the  present  as  an  explosive  force.** 
"Simple  preaching**  then  is  not 
enough;  the  Christian  faith  must 
be  a  style  of  life.  This  comes  as  a 
result  of  rediscovering  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  neighbor  and  of  the  In¬ 
carnation.  Then  will  the  kingdom 
which  is  eschatological  be  truly 
present,  and  then  will  the  Chureh 
be  the  leaven  in  the  world  she 
should  be. 

The  major  weakness  of  the  work 
is  that  it  is  not  tied  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Indeed  the  author  does  not 
believe  that  Christianity  can  be 
reinvigorated  by  imitating  tra¬ 
ditional  theology,  and  nowhere 
does  he  base  his  all-important 
style  of  life  on  a  Biblical  founda¬ 
tion.  Lack  of  reference  to  the 
Scriptures  causes  his  confusion, 
too,  concerning  the  kingdom.  Com¬ 
plex  spiritual  problems  are  argued 
philosophically  with  results  that 
would  not  always  stand  up  under 
careful  exegesis  of  relevant  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  cry,  however,  for  a 
living  and  working  faith  in  a 
wicked  world  is  one  that  no 
Christian  can  ignore. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  LORD*S  PRAYER.  By  E. 

F.  Scott.  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons,  New  York.  126  pp.  $2.26. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Scott, 
former  Professor  of  Biblical  The¬ 
ology  at  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  discusses  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
as  to  its  character,  purpose,  and 
interpretation.  In  the  six  chapters 
of  the  book  he  deals  with  Jesus* 
conception  of  prayer,  the  records 


of  the  prayer,  the  backgrounds, 
the  originality  of  the  prayer,  the 
petitions  themselves,  and  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  prayer.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  prayer  the  only  docu¬ 
ment  that  came  directly  from  the 
Lord  and  feels  that  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  "a  Christian  service 
would  be  complete  if  it  consisted 
only  of  an  observance  of  the  Sup¬ 
per  and  a  repetition  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer”  (p.  111). 

The  author’s  viewpoint  is  that 
of  a  liberal  scholar,  and  from  that 
point  of  view  his  aim  at  complete 
interpretation  of  this  portion  of 
Scripture  is  successful.  The  con¬ 
servative  will  And  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  as  evinced  by  what  the  au¬ 
thor  concludes  to  be  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  prayer;  viz.  that  our 
life  is  bound  up  with  the  eternal, 
that  this  prayer  shows  that  Christ 
was  never  obsessed  with  the  grim 
fact  of  death,  that  it  awakens  in 
us  the  sense  of  human  personality. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

ADVOCATES  OF  REFORM,  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Matthew  Spinka.  399  pp., 
and  ZWINGU  AND  BULUN- 
GER,  Translated  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes  by  G.  W.  Brom- 
iley,  364  pp.  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1968,  $6.00  per 

volume. 

Westminster  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  publication  of  a  pro¬ 
jected  twenty-six  volume  series 
on  church  history  entitled,  ‘The 
Library  of  Christian  Classics.” 
The  two  present  volumes  are 
fourteenth  and  twenty-fourth  in 
the  series  which  devotes  twelve  to 
the  movements  and  writings  on 
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reform.  The  complete  set  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  much  needed  corpus  of 
Reformation  literature  readily 
available  in  the  English  language. 

Volume  XIV,  Advocates  of  Re¬ 
form,  covers  the  period  from  Wy- 
cliffe  to  Erasmus,  including  sec¬ 
tion  on  Hus  and  the  Conciliarists. 
Wycliffe  and  Hus  are  seen  as 
establishing  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  thus  anticipating 
Luther  and  Calvin.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Conciliarists,  those  who 
wished  to  remain  within  the  great 
Roman  tradition  and  seek  reform 
by  moderation  and  internal  means, 
“restricted  themselves  to  institu¬ 
tional  and  moral  reforms.”  These 
are  “reformers”  of  the  Erasmian 
stamp.  Of  particular  note  is  the 
objective  of  this  volume  to  show 
that  the  “demand  for  reform  .  .  . 
existed  .within  the  Church  for 
some  two  and  a  half  centuries 
prior  to  its  culmination  in  the 
Protestant  Reformation.”  Some 
fitfeen  pages  are  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Conciliarism,  and  rep¬ 
resentative  documents  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  volume.  These  in¬ 
clude  translation  of  Henry  of 
Langenstein,  John  Gerson,  Dietrich 
of  Niem  and  John  Major.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  a  Scotsman,  doubtless  planted 
seeds  of  ultimate  reform  in  Scot¬ 
land  under  John  Knox.  Signifi¬ 
cantly  the  editor’s  evaluation  of 
Erasmus  seems  to  result  in  a 
vindication  of  Luther. 

Volume  XXIV,  ZwingU  and  Bol¬ 
linger,  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Bromiley,  Rector,  St.  Thomas’ 
Episcopal  Church,  Eldinburgh.  Ex¬ 
cellent  short  tdographies  contain¬ 
ing  essential  elements  of  the  lives 


of  these  two  reformers  precede  the 
generous  translations  from  their 
writings.  Interspersed  preparatory 
material  adds  to  the  understanding 
of  the  historical  context  of  the 
several  Zwinglian  documents  which 
include:  “Of  the  Clarity  and  Cer¬ 
tainty  or  Power  of  the  Word  of 
God”;  “Of  Education  of  Youth”; 
“On  Baptism”;  “On  the  Lord’s 
Supper”  and  “An  Exposition  of 
the  Faith.” 

The  bibliographical  lists  on 
both  reformers  are  excellent.  A 
unique  feature  is  the  inclusion  of 
some  twenty-five  pages  of  explan¬ 
atory  notes  on  Zwingli’s  discourses. 

These  two  volumes  are  a  part 
of  an  auspicious  and  greatly  wel¬ 
comed  beginning  for  the  whole 
Library  of  Christian  Classics.  An 
important  characteristic  of  these 
particular  volumes  on  Reformation 
history  is  their  clarity  in  histori¬ 
cal  reference.  Doubtless  this  set 
will  find  widest  use  in  seminaries 
and  ministers’  studies,  but  should 
reach  all  who  are  more  than  cas¬ 
ually  interested  in  church  history. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

WAYS  TO  PSYCHIC  HEALTH. 
By  A.  Maeder,  Zurich.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  200 
pp.  $3.50. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the 
German  by  Theodore  Lit.  Dr. 
Maeder,  being  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  psychotherapy,  states  that  “by 
means  of  this  book  I  should  like 
to  help  my  colleagues  (i.e.  other 
psychotherapists)  to  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  the  serious  and  effec¬ 
tive  work  being  done  with  the 
emotionally  UL”  This  book  is  not 
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only  addressed  to  psychotherap- 
ists-in-training  and  practicing 
psychotherapists  but  also  to  prac¬ 
ticing  psychologists  and  psycho¬ 
logical  technicians  who  may  gain 
an  insight  into  the  workings  of  the 
unconscious  and  the  procedures  of 
the  physician  in  his  workshop. 
This  book  should  be  very  valuable 
to  the  groups  for  whom  it  was 
written. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THE  PARSON’S  JOKE  BOOK.  By 
E.  V.  Good.  Meador  Publishing 
Company,  Boston.  160  pp.  $1.60. 
Realizing  the  significance  of  the 
anonymous  statement, 

*’A  little  nonsense,  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men,” 
Rev.  Goad,  a  Baptist  preacher,  has 
given  us  these  jokes — some  new, 
son. '  old.  Read  them  for  your  own 
enjoyment. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

HOW  LOVE  WILL  HELP.  By  Rus¬ 
sell  A.  Peterson.  Meador  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Boston,  96  pp. 
$1.60. 

This  is  the  latest  book  from  the 
pen  of  this  prolific  writer.  He  is 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church  and  at 
present  he  is  the  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Lake  Park-Wild  Rice 
Children’s  Home  at  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn.  Mr.  Peterson’s  book  is  a 
study  in  meditation  to  develop  the 
idea  that  God’s  love  will  help  the 
unsaved  turn  to  God  and  that  it 
will  be  shed  abroad  in  the  lives 
of  Christians.  This  is  a  fine  devo¬ 
tional  book. 

B.  B.  Siegel 


MISSIONARY  EDUCA'nON  IN  A 
BAPTIST  CHURCH.  By  Dor¬ 
othy  A.  Stevens  Judson  Press, 
Philadelphia.  208  pp.  $2.60. 

Dr.  Stevens  is  the  editor  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Education  Publications  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  American  Baptist 
Convention.  She  presents  clearly 
the  methods  of  promoting  mis¬ 
sionary  education  in  a  Baptist 
Church.  Since  these  methods  are 
Biblical  and  evangelical,  they  read¬ 
ily  can  be  adapted  to  missionary 
education  in  any  denomination. 
We  are  pleasec  to  recommend  this 
volume  as  a  guide  for  your  im¬ 
mediate  missionary  program. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THESE  ISSUES  WE  MUST 
FACE.  By  W.  A.  Criswell,  D.D 
Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  137  pp.  $1.76. 

Dr.  Criswell,  the  author,  is  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Dallas,  Texas.  Dr.  Criswell  states 
in  his  preface  that  it  is  “the 
thesis  of  this  book  that  Jesus 
spoke  with  authority  when  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  course  of  this  age  in 
His  parable  of  the  tares.”  Each 
chapter  deals  with  some  particular 
proUem  or  issue  of  present-day 
significance.  He  defends  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  good  arguments  and 
pertinent  Scriptural  passages.  The 
chapters  are  not  lengthy.  However, 
they  are  developed  in  a  succinct 
and  accurate  manner.  His  chapter 
on  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  not  dispensationally  correct  and, 
therefore,  we  must  disagree  with 
him  in  his  interpretation.  Except 
for  this  point  of  difference,  we 
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highly  recommend  this  book  to 
our  readers. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

STRENGTHENED  WITH  MIGHT. 
By  Harold  Wilke.  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia.  96  pp.  $1.60. 

WHOM  GOD  HATH  JOINED.  By 
David  R.  Mace.  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia.  94  pp.  $1.60. 

AND  PEACE  AT  THE  LAST.  By 
Russell  L.  Dicks  and  Thomas  S. 
Kepler.  Westminster  Press,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  94  pp.  $1.60. 

All  three  volumes  are  part  of  a 
series  entitled  ** Westminster  Pas¬ 
toral  Aid”  books.  Mr.  Wilke,  now 
a  pastor  in  Illinois,  was  chaplain 
at  the  Veterans’  Hospital  in  To¬ 
peka,  Kansas,  and  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Mininger  School  of  Psy¬ 
chology.  The  author,  himself  hand¬ 
icapped  since  he  was  bom  without 
arms,  seeks  to  offer  help  to  all 
handicapped  persons.  He  describes 
his  own  handicap  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  he  faced  in  becoming  ad¬ 
justed  to  life.  The  tone  of  the  book 
is  religious  but  gives  slight  place 
to  Biblical  Christianity. 

Dr.  Mace  is  honorary  director 
of  the  National  Marriage  Guidance 
Council  of  England,  professor  of 
human  relations  at  Drew  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Marriage 
Counselors.  The  book  is  designed 
to  be  used  as  daily  readings  for 
a  month  just  before  marriage.  The 
fly-leaf  summarizes  the  contents 
as  follows:  “The  first  week  covers 
the  purpose  of  marriage,  with 
readings  on  the  nature  of  marriage 


as  a  divine  institution,  its  objects 
and  standards.  The  second  week 
the  intimacies  of  marriage  are 
discussed,  with  the  author  speak¬ 
ing  plainly  and  helpfully  of  sex 
relations.  The  third  week  Dr. 
Mace  helps  the  young  people  to 
recognition  of  the  elements  of 
marriage  other  than  the  physical 
and  ‘romantic,’  while  the  fourth 
week  brings  the  ‘wider  implica¬ 
tions  of  marriage,’  with  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  get  along  with  in¬ 
laws,  friends,  and  neighbors;  shar¬ 
ing  in  each  other’s  work;  church 
loyalty;  parenthood;  family  rela¬ 
tionships;  and  the  Christian  home.” 

Dr.  Dicks  is  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Pastoral  Care  in  the  Duke 
Divinity  School.  Dr.  Kepler  is  the 
Professor  of  New  Testament  in 
the  Graduate  School  at  Oberlin. 
The  volume  is  in  two  parts.  Part 
I  deals  with  a  story  of  a  person 
who  is  going  through  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  dying.  The  basis  for  it 
comes  from  the  experiences  of 
twenty  years  as  hospital  chaplain 
and  intimate  ministry  to  dying 
people.  Dr.  Dicks  describes  freely 
his  own  understanding  of  death. 
Some  will  wish  that  he  had  more 
of  the  approach  of  Biblical  Chris¬ 
tianity  rather  than  of  a  religious 
psychologist.  Part  II  deals  with 
death.  The  basic  Christian  hope  of 
resurrection  and  of  being  with 
Christ  which  is  far  better  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence.  The  book 
lacks  much  of  the  hope  and  as¬ 
surance  of  life  after  death  with 
which  the  instructed  Christian  is 
familiar  from  a  study  of  the  Bible. 

J.  E.  Evans 
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WORSHIP  AIDS  FOR  52  SERV¬ 
ICES.  Friedrich  Reat.  West- 
miiuter  Presa,  Philadelphia.  247 

pp.  18.60. 

Thia  Tolume  ia  from  the  pen  of 
the  paator  of  the  St.  Paul  Eyan- 
gelical  and  Reformed  Church  of 
Hermann,  Miaaouri.  It  attempts 
a  systematic  program  of  worship 
aids  for  use  by  the  minister  and 
congrregration  seeking  to  attain 
a  sincere  and  inspiring  service. 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  presents  Constant 
Worship  Aids.  Forms  of  confes¬ 
sions,  eight  creeds,  and  benedic¬ 
tions,  among  other  things,  are 
given  in  this  division.  Part  II 
deals  with  Worship  Aids  for  Indi¬ 
vidual  Services.  Aids  for  individu¬ 
al  services  are  suggested  for  89 
Sundays  of  the  Church  Year  and 
for  the  additional  13  Sundays 
which  are  discussed  as  Special 
Days.  The  emphasis  upon  the  litur¬ 
gical  will  not  appeal  to  many. 

J.  E.  Evans 

A  HANDFUL  OF  STARS.  By  F. 
W.  Boreham.  Judson  Press,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  261  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  now 
reprinted,  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  Christian  reading  public.  His 
writing  is  always  fresh  and  de¬ 
lightfully  devotional  in  appeal. 
This  volume  contains  22  chapters 
each  of  which  presents  the  account 
of  a  personal  conversion  and  the 
text  of  Scripture  God  used  to 
bring  it  to  pass.  Some  of  the  per¬ 
sons  described  are  well-known; 
others  are  somewhat  obscure. 
However,  all  are  interestingly 
written.  This  volume  will  furnish 


the  Christian  worker  with  many 
an  illustration  of  the  power  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

J.  E.  Evans 

INTRODUCING  ISLAM.  By  J. 

Christy  Wilson.  Friendship 

Press,  New  York.  64  pp. 

In  popular,  readable  style  this 
short  book,  as  the  title  indicates, 
introduces  the  student  of  religions, 
or  one  interested  in  missions 
among  the  Moslems,  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  commands  the  fer¬ 
vent  devotion  of  the  second  larg^est 
religious  population  in  the  world. 
It  is  written  by  one  who  for  some 
years  was  a  missionary  to  the 
Moslems  and  is  now  Professor  of 
Ecumenics  at  Princeton  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary. 

The  founder,  Mohammed,  is 
evaluated  in  terms  which  will 
doubtless  startle  some  readers, 
but  this  reality,  along  with  the 
astoimdingdy  rapid  spread  of  the 
religion,  which  continues  today, 
should  serve  to  alert  Christendom. 
‘^Whatever  objective  scholarship 
may  think  of  Mohammed,  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  religious  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  world.  His  influence 
upon  history  and  the  development 
of  his  hundreds  of  millions  of 
followers  has  placed  him  second 
only  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  .  .  . 
the  greatest  Arab  who  ever  lived, 
.  .  .  one  of  the  greatest  men  who 
ever  lived"  (p.  12). 

The  volume  contains  a  conveni¬ 
ent  chronology  of  Islam's  phe¬ 
nomenal  history,  a  clear  elemental 
delineation  of  its  orig^ins,  prin¬ 
ciples,  nature  of  the  Koran,  tradi¬ 
tions  and  sects,  along  with  an 
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''Outline  of  Moelem  Doctrine," 
cultural  illustrations  and  a  glos¬ 
sary  of  terms.  Testimonials  from 
converts  provide  evidence  of  g:en- 
uine  evangelical  fruit  from  among 
its  devotees. 

While  in  contrast  to  Islam  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  presented  as 
the  unique  and  true  Way  of 
Eternal  Life,  there  is  no  sugges¬ 
tion  that  in  the  last  analysis  Islam 
is  a  Satanic  substitute.  Again,  it 
would  appear  there  might  be 
much  reason  for  presenting  a  fac¬ 
tual  picture  of  the  social  and  mor¬ 
al  fruits  of  the  religion.  In  the 
light  of  contemporaneous  world 
history,  the  volume  could  well 
have  noted  that  with  their  fanatic 
and  fervent  devotion  the  Islamic 
national  groups  present  a  poten¬ 
tially  formidable  bloc  eventually 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  inter¬ 
national  scene. 

The  author  has  produced  an 
"introduction”  which  is  highly  to 
be  recommended. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

PEACE  WITH  GOD.  By  BUly 
Graham.  Doubleday  St  Company, 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York, 
1953.  222  pp.  12.60. 

A  real  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  has  been  done  by  Billy 
Graham  in  the  production  of  this 
book.  Obviously  produced  to  meet 
the  desperate  need  for  accurate 
Biblical  and  doctrinal  instruction 
and  inspiration  represented  by  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  and 
young  people  who  make  profes¬ 
sions  of  faith  in  Christ  in  his 
evangelistic  campaigns,  this  hand¬ 
book  is  an  excellent  volume  to 


give  to  the  untaught  Christian, 
the  recent  convert,  or  the  earnest 
inquirer. 

The  organization  of  the  material 
into  three  parts— The  Problem, 
The  Solution,  and  the  Results — 
and  the  logical,  natural  flow  of 
thought  from  one  chapter  to  an¬ 
other  is  very  good.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  treatment  of  the 
field  of  theology  which  is  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  inclusion  and 
non-technical  in  its  expression. 
Billy  explains  in  his  Preface  that 
"This  book  has  been  written  not 
for  the  theologians  and  philoso¬ 
phers  but  for  the  man  in  the 
street”  (p.  7). 

The  style  is  the  direct,  forceful, 
almost  staccato  presentation  which 
is  characteristic  of  Billy’s  spoken 
ministry  from  the  pulpit,  the  mic¬ 
rophone,  and  the  television  screen. 
Its  very  drive  and  momentum 
carry  the  reader  along  from  page 
to  page  and  subject  to  subject. 
The  book  exudes  the  same  earnest 
zeal  which  consumes  its  author.  It 
is  plainly  written  and  easily  under¬ 
stood. 

The  theological  position  is 
thoroughly  orthodox  and  Biblical. 
Not  only  in  greneral  but  also  in  the 
vast  majority  of  particulars  the 
book  presents  the  doctrinal  faith 
of  conservative,  evangrelical  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Even  in  such  details  as 
the  interpretation  of  individual 
Scripture  passages  there  is  little 
occasion  for  disagreement. 

Only  in  one  area  of  theology — 
that  of  Eschatology — is  the  dis¬ 
cussion  confused  and  vague.  It  is 
readily  admitted  that  this  is  an 
area  of  doctrine  in  which  conser¬ 
vative,  evangelical  Christians  dis- 
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aflrree.  Perhaps  Billy  was  trying 
to  present  the  doctrine  in  a  way 
to  please  both  sides — premillen- 
arian  and  amillenarian.  Amalga¬ 
mating  the  views  of  both  positions 
into  a  sort  of  theological  hash, 
however,  only  serves  to  make  the 
result  impalatable  to  everyone. 

On  the  one  hand  he  stresses  the 
any-moment  imminency  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  pretribulation 
rapture  premillennialist  (Cf.  p. 
206).  Then  almost  in  the  same 
breath  he  speaks  of  the  Christian 
living  “every  day  as  though  it 
might  be  the  very  last  one  before 
the  final  judgment"  (p.  207), 

which  accords  with  the  amillennial 
position.  Agoin  on  the  one  hand 
he  summarizes  the  messages  of 
the  prophets  concerning  the  return 
of  Christ  as  a  coming  to  establish 
an  earthly  reign  of  peace  and 
righteousness  (Cf.  pp.  209-10), 
an  essential  tenet  of  premillen- 
nialism.  Then  on  the  other  hand 
he  speaks  as  though  the  return  of 
Christ  is  coincident  with  the  “end 
of  the  world”  (Cf.  p.  207),  an¬ 
other  amillennial  viewpoint. 

Some  may  consider  such  criti¬ 
cism  picayunish.  They  may  prop¬ 
erly  point  out  that  Billy’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  discussing  Eschatology  is 
to  present  the  major  emphasis  of 
the  reality  of  Christ’s  return  and 
the  practical  results  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  fact  to  every-day 
Christian  living.  Worthy  as  those 
motives  are,  they  are  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  sacrificing  either  clarity 
or  accuracy  of  doctrinal  state¬ 
ment. 


occur  in  the  discussion  of  Angel- 
ology.  For  example,  the  statement 
is  made  that  “The  Bible  makes 
frequent  mention  of  angels  and 
archangels”  (p.  58).  The  state¬ 
ment  is  true  concerning  the  angels, 
but  only  one  archangel  is  referred 
to  in  the  Bible.  Again  the  Devil  is 
described  as  “a  mighty  and  gifted 
spirit  of  infinite  resourcefulness” 
(p.  69).  God  alone  possesses  “in¬ 
finite  resourcefulness”;  Satan,  as 
a  creature  of  God,  is  finite  and 
limited. 

In  the  Preface  Billy  reveals 
that  the  actual  composition  of  the 
book  “was  done  in  a  few  hasty 
and  hectic  weeks”  (p.  8).  That 
fact  undoubtedly  helps  to  explain 
the  occurrence  of  such  incidental 
doctrinal  errors.  The  amazing 
and  gratifying  thing  about  the 
book  is  its  consistent  theological 
accuracy  and  clarity.  It  speaks  of 
a  good  future  for  mass  evangel¬ 
ism  that  a  man  of  such  Biblical 
knowledge  and  such  theological 
stability  is  its  acknowledged  lead¬ 
er  in  this  day. 

It  will  do  every  Christian  good 
to  secure  this  book  and  to  read 
it  carefully  and  completely.  It 
will  be  a  ministry  for  Christ  to 
circularize  this  volume  as  widely 
as  possible  among  both  Christian 
and  non-Christian  friends.  This 
book  should  be  placed  as  a  gift 
in  the  hands  of  every  man  and 
woman,  boy  and  girl  who  pro¬ 
fesses  to  receive  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  his  personal  Savior  as 
he  begins  the  Christian  life. 


A  couple  very  minor  errors 


J.  A.  Witmer 
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TRUTH  UNCHANGED,  UN¬ 
CHANGING.  By  D.  Martyn 
Lloyd-Jones.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.  96  pp. 
$1.25. 

This  small  volume  by  the  min¬ 
ister  of  Westminster  Chapel  in 
London,  England,  contains  the  first 
series  of  lectures  presented  under 
the  Jonathan  Blanchard  lecture¬ 
ship  at  Wheaton  College,  sponsored 
by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
school.  The  material  of  this  book 
conforms  to  the  desire  that  ‘‘these 
lectures  should  be  of  a  general 
apologetic  character.** 

Dr.  Lloyd-Jones  begins  with 
the  evangelical  Christian  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  first  century  Biblical 
message  of  God*s  redemptive  work 
in  Christ  for  spiritually  dead  men 
still  carries  validity  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  That  this  thesis  is 
not  universally  acceptable  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  even  the  most  naive  theo¬ 
logically.  Dr.  Lloyd-Jones  comes 
into  immediate  and  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  conflict  with  many  of  the 
basic  ideological  concepts  of  mod¬ 
em  civilization 

To  trace  out  and  demonstrate 
his  thesis  Dr.  Lloyd-Jones  begins 
with  the  doctrine  of  man,  prog¬ 
resses  to  the  doctrine  of  sin,  and 
reaches  the  crux  of  his  argument 
in  the  chapter  “Sincerity  versus 
Truth,**  where  he  shows  that 
spiritually  blind  mankind*s  sin¬ 
cere  groping  cannot  lead  him  out 
of  the  labyrinth.  He  must  have 
truth  from  God.  This  is  set  forth 
in  the  simple  gospel  message  of 
a  completed  salvation  in  Christ  to 
be  received  by  faith  as  God*s  gift 
of  grace  to  helpless  men.  This 
message  has  a  relevance  in  this 


desperate  age  which  demands  its 
proclamation  to  one  and  all. 

Dr.  Lloyd-Jones  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  style  of  writing.  His  thorough 
grasp  of  modem  thought  and  its 
fallacies  and  their  answers  is 
concealed  by  his  ability  to  present 
the  material  so  logically  and  so 
simply  that  the  average  man-in- 
the-street  can  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  his  discussion. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

THE  SILENCE  OF  GOD.  By  Sir 
Robert  Anderson.  Kregel  Pub¬ 
lications,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi¬ 
gan.  215  pp.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  ninth 
edition  of  this  volume,  which  was 
originally  published  just  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  book  was 
occasioned  by  the  Armenian  atro¬ 
cities  of  the  Turks,  which  in¬ 
censed  the  Christian  world  and 
raised  the  question,  “Why  does 
not  God  do  something?**  The  book 
seeks  to  present  a  theodicy  for 
this  problem.  In  this  day  of  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  God-defying  man  the 
problem  presents  itself  ag^ain  and 
this  answer  is  most  appropriate. 

In  typical  British  fashion  Sir 
Robert  Anderson  takes  the  long 
way  home  in  getting  to  and  an¬ 
swering  the  problem;  but,  again 
typically  British,  he  makes  you 
enjoy  the  trip.  In  a  sentence  the 
reason  why  God  does  not  speak 
or  act  supernaturally  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  men  is  that  He  has  done 
ail  that  He  is  going  to  do  in  this 
age  of  gn’ace  when  He  provided  a 
finished  salvation  in  the  work  of 
Christ  on  the  cross.  God  is  not 
engaged  in  the  business  of  settl¬ 
ing  accounts  with  men,  either  in- 
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dividually  or  socially,  in  this  a^e 
of  grmce.  A  day  of  reckoning 
awaits  in  the  future,  however, 
when  God’s  scales  of  justice  will 
be  balanced. 

Sir  Robert  Anderson  deals  with 
some  very  basic  truths  relating  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  this  volume.  He  has  the 
happy  faculty,  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  of  making  preg¬ 
nant  statements  which  motivate  a 
train  of  thought  in  the  reader’s 
own  mind.  Consequently,  it  is 
best  not  to  read  this  book  hur¬ 
riedly — something  which  is  almost 
impossible,  because  that  makes 
you  miss  the  intellectual  and  spir¬ 
itual  exercise  which  the  book  pro¬ 
vides. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

THE  INSPIRATION  AND  AU¬ 
THORITY  OP  THE  BIBLE.  By 
Benjamin  B.  Warfield.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Reformed  Publish- 
in  Company,  Philadelphia.  442 
pp.  $3.76. 

The  reprinting  of  the  volumes 
of  essays  by  Dr.  Warfield,  one  of 
the  outstanding  conservative 
American  theologians  of  the  past 
generation,  is  a  real  service  to 
present-day  evangelical  Christi¬ 
anity.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
this  volume  on  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture;  for,  as  Van  Til  states 
in  his  Introduction,  “In  his  day 
Dr.  Warfield  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  defender  of  what  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  ’the  high  Protestant 
doctrine  of  the  Bible”’  (p.  3). 
Apart  from  the  omission  of  two 
essays,  “The  Idea  of  Revelation 
and  Theories  of  Revelation’’  and 


“The  Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible’’ 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Warfield  are 
identical  with  those  published  in 
the  original  collection  by  Oxford 
University  Press  entitled  Revela¬ 
tion  and  Inspiration. 

An  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  new  edition  is  the  extensive 
Introduction  written  by  Cornelius 
Van  Til,  which  surveys  the  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  past  half  century 
in  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible.  This  is  most  important,  be¬ 
cause  significant  developments 
have  taken  place  in  this  period  of 
time,  developments  which  were 
just  beginning  about  the  time  of 
Warfield’s  death.  There  has  been 
a  general  movement  of  return  to¬ 
ward  the  Biblical,  church  doctrine 
of  Scripture. 

These  movements  within  Ro¬ 
manism  and  within  Protestantism 
Van  Til  adequately  describes  and 
incisively  evaluates,  concluding 
that  all  of  them  fall  short  of  a 
return  to  the  viewpoint  of  an 
authoritative,  infallible  Word  of 
God.  Van  Til  joins  with  Warfield 
in  extending  a  call  to  all  those 
still  enmeshed  in  the  web  of  sub¬ 
jective  authority  of  one  sort  or 
another,  “beseeching  the  prodigal 
to  return  to  the  father’s  house’’ 

(p.  68). 

J.  A.  Witmer 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  APOLOGETICS.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Camell.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  379  pp. 
$3.60. 

This  volume  has  justified  its 
choice  to  receive  first  prize  in  the 
Eerdmans  Evangelical  Book 
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Award  Competition  by  its  immedi¬ 
ate  and  extensive  acceptance  as  a 
textbook  in  apologetics  among 
Christian  schools.  It  has  properly 
been  titled  an  introduction  to  the 
subject,  because  it  deals  primarily 
with  the  basic  philosophic  issues 
underl]ring  the  Christian  faith  and 
it  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the 
entire  field  of  apologetics. 

The  organization  of  the  volume 
is  excellent.  First  of  all  with  true 
insight  the  author  describes  the 
practical  human  predicament  and 
the  possible  solutions  which  could 
be  suggested.  Thb  in  turn  leads 
to  a  consideration  of  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  human  predicament  which  un¬ 
derlies  the  practicaL 

It  is  in  the  second  section  that 
the  approach  of  presuppositional- 
ism  is  presented.  The  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  problems  of  truth  and 
faith  and  the  necessity  of  assump¬ 
tions  in  all  thinking.  Camell  re¬ 
jects  nature  as  a  proper  starting 
point  in  building  a  Christian  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  method  of  Christian 
empiricism  which  accompanies  it. 
In  its  place  he  presents  the  pre¬ 
supposition  of  the  existence  of 
God  as  the  proper  starting  point 
and  the  method  of  Christian  ra¬ 
tionalism. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  world-view 
some  problems  arise.  The  most 
serious  is  in  his  discussion  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  scientific 
method,  in  which  Camell  makes 
concessions  to  the  evolutionary 
position  which  the  evidence  does 
not  demand.  His  basic  position  is 
revealed  in  this  statement:  “The 
fact  of  evolution  is  here  to  stay; 
so  we  must  treat  of  it,  even 


though  it  be  with  extreme  reserve 
and  caution**  (pp.  236  f.). 

Camell  properly  points  out  in 
facing  **the  mountain-high  pile  of 
data  which  proves  beyond  doubt 
that  the  stmctural  and  functional 
sides  of  men  and  certain  animals 
are  similar**  (p.  237  f.)  that  ‘'sim¬ 
ilarity  does  not  necessarily  mean 
genetic  kinship**  (p.  238).  But  he 
concedes  too  much  when  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  “there  is  the  equally 
imposing  mass  of  data  to  prove 
that  the  time-honored  doctrine  of 
the  ‘fixity  of  species*  must  be 
scrapped**  (Ibid.).  His  conclusion 
is  a  theory  which  he  calls 
“‘threshold*  evolution**  (p.  239), 
which  holds  that  God  created  pro¬ 
totypes  of  the  “kinds**  mentioned 
in  Genesis  1  and  used  the  process 
of  evolution  to  produce  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  animals  within  those 
“kinds**  known  today. 

The  closing  presentation  of 
Pascal*s  wager  is  forceful  and  ef¬ 
fective.  However,  this  is  one  of 
the  very  weaknesses  of  presup- 
positional  apologetics  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  reviewer.  Depending 
upon  your  assumptions,  one  man 
builds  his  world-view  one  way 
and  another  builds  in  the  opposite 
direction.  As  a  result  there  is 
little  or  no  rapprochement  be¬ 
tween  the  systems.  Consequently, 
the  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
presented  is  Pascars  wager. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

PROTESTANT  BIBLICAL  IN¬ 
TERPRETATION.  By  Bernard 
Ramm.  W.  A.  Wilde  Company, 
Boston.  197  pp.  $1.76. 

A  need  of  exangelical  Christi- 
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anity,  particularly  that  virile  seg¬ 
ment  which  can  be  characterized 
theologically  as  premillennial  and 
dispensational,  has  been  met  in 
large  measure  by  this  volume  on 
hermeneutics  by  Bernard  Ramm. 
The  proof  of  that  statement  is 
found  in  the  immediate,  extensive 
adoption  of  the  work  as  a  text¬ 
book  by  Bible  institutes,  Christian 
colleges,  and  evangelical  semi¬ 
naries. 

Ramm  identifies  as  the  Protes¬ 
tant  system  of  hermeneutics  the 
literal-cultural-critical  method. 
This  is  set  forth  in  its  history 
and  general  principles  and  in  its 
praxis  in  two  chapters  (III  and 
rV)  which  form  the  heart  of  the 
book.  The  chapter  on  general 
hermeneutical  maxims  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent,  concise  survey.  Likewise 
of  real  value  to  the  student  will 
be  the  discussion  of  the  doctrinal 
and  the  practical  use  of  the  Bible. 
The  volume  also  includes  a  fine 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  ends  with  a  discussion 


of  the  interpretative  principles  of 
neo-orthodoxy. 

This  reviewer  noticed  a  definite 
though  intangible  change  in  the 
author’s  presentation  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  interpretation  of  typ¬ 
ology,  prophecy,  and  parables.  He 
felt  a  sense  of  hesitancy  and  of 
lack  of  conclusiveness  which  was 
found  in  the  earlier  sections,  as 
though  the  author  was  unfamiliar 
with  his  material  or  unsure  of  his 
position.  Although  much  excellent 
material  is  found  in  these  chap¬ 
ters,  they  form  the  weakest  part 
of  the  volume  to  this  reviewer. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  for  this 
situation  is  found  in  the  Author’s 
Prologue,  where  he  states:  “The 
author  has  endeavored  to  present 
that  system  of  hermeneutics  which 
most  generally  characterizes  con¬ 
servative  Protestantism.  In  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  goal  we  have  not  de¬ 
fended  any  specific  school  of 
thought  within  Protestantism  .  . 

(p.  vii).  Despite  this  slight  weak¬ 
ness,  the  book  is  to  be  highly 
recommended. 

J.  A.  Witmer 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 
By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.D. 


The  Advent  Witneaa,  February, 

1964. 

Those  who  delight  in  the  truth 
of  our  Lord’s  soon  return  will  find 
great  bleasing  in  this  journal 
which  is  “devoted  to  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  personal  coming  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the 
preparation  of  ‘them  that  love  His 
appearing.’  ’’  Espousing  the  pre¬ 
tribulation  rapture  position,  each 
monthly  issue  contains  articles  by 
leading  expositors  of  America  and 


Britain  who  are  active  today  as 
well  as  choice  selections  from  the 
great  Bible  teachers  of  yester¬ 
year.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  Advent 
Testimony  and  Preparation  Move¬ 
ment,  Inc.  of  London. 


Hitt,  Russell  T.,  “Giant  in  the 
Parlor,’’  Moody  Monthly,  64:6: 
11-13,  47-49,  February,  1964. 
Here  is  a  summary  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  nationwide  television  poll 
conducted  by  this  magazine  among 
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its  70,000  readers  last  Fall.  Amaz- 
ingrly  enough  the  poll  revealed 
‘that  neither  the  families  with 
sets  nor  those  without  sets  have 
completely  solved  the  problem  that 
the  coming  of  television  has 
created.  .  .  .  There  is  no  denying 
that  this  powerful  means  of  mass 
communication  has  alTected  the 
mores  of  Christians  as  well  as 
unbelievers.  Obviously  TV  cannot 
be  dismissed  lightly,  for  it  is  up¬ 
rooting  the  social  patterns  of  the 
civilized  world.  Believers  are  fac¬ 
ing  the  need  for  a  satisfactory 
approach  to  the  total  program  of 
Christian  recreation  and  amuse¬ 
ments.”  The  poll  further  indicated 
that  “there  are  straws  in  the 
wind  which  indicate  that  TV  sets 
soon  will  be  as  common  in  Chris¬ 
tian  homes  as  radios  today.”  By 
the  comprehensiveness  of  its  cov¬ 
erage,  this  article  is  well  worth 
studying  and  analyzing. 

Lewis,  C.  S.,  “The  Christian  Hope,” 

Eternity,  5:3:10-11,  46-53,  March 

1954. 

The  well-known  British  lay  apol¬ 
ogist  sets  forth  a  powerful  de¬ 
fense  of  the  imminency  of  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Christ.  He  makes  an  em¬ 
phatic  denial  of  the  myth  of 
human  progress  and  then  sum¬ 
marizes  the  teachings  of  Christ 
regarding  His  return  in  three 
propositions:  “(1)  That  He  will 
certainly  return.  (2)  That  we  can¬ 
not  possibly  find  out  when.  (3) 
And  that  therefore  we  must  al¬ 
ways  be  ready  for  Him.”  These 
words  coming  from  one  who  is 
noted  neither  as  a  professional 
theologian  nor  a  premillenarian 
carry  a  good  deal  of  weight  and 
reflect  a  trend  in  thinking  which 


is  becoming  increasingly  evident. 

Kevan,  E.  F.,  “The  Covenants  and 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,”  The  Evangelical 
Quarterly,  26:1:19-28,  January, 
1954. 

If  the  reader  has  wondered  how 
some  can  interpret  Old  Testament 
prophecies  both  literally  and  figur¬ 
atively  he  will  find  the  answer  in 
this  significant  article.  The  author 
contends  that  Old  Testament 
prophecies  are  to  be  literally  in¬ 
terpreted  if  they  apply  only  to 
the  Old  Testament  period  and 
spiritually  if  they  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  the  New  Testament 
age.  They  can  be  interpreted  both 
ways  if  they  apply  to  both  periods. 
He  fails  to  explain  however  how 
God  can  give  a  literal  promise  in 
the  Old  Testament  concerning  a 
literal  event  and  then  abruptly 
spiritualize  it  robbing  it  of  its 
literal  meaning. 

Koch,  Eldon  W.,  “Fourth  Point  for 
Preachers,”  Moody  .Monthly,  54: 
5:19-20,  37,  January,  1954. 

Here  is  a  pointed  answer  to  an 
ever  present  problem  for  preach¬ 
ers:  how  do  you  get  your  sermon. 
.  .  .  or  is  it  where?  The  tone  of 
this  very  practical  but  searching 
article  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  quotation.  “But  you  say 
to  God,  “Lord,  I  need  a  sermon 
for  Sunday.”  And  He  replies, 
“What  you  need,  son,  is  a  mes¬ 
sage.”  This  article  can  give  a 
spiritual  lift  to  your  preaching. 

McQuilkin,  J.  Robertson,  “Bom  of 
the  Spirit,”  Christian  Life,  15: 
11:26-27,  86-87,  March,  1954. 
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A  survey  of  6,000  Christian 
college  students  reveals  that  ‘^at 
least  three  out  of  four  Christians 
are  the  products  of  Christian 
homes.  Almost  one  out  of  every 
two  Christian  young  people  recog¬ 
nizes  his  home  as  the  major  in¬ 
fluence  in  his  salvation.  This 
means  that  the  Christian  family 
is  the  very  backbone  of  our  evan¬ 
gelical  community  in  America.”  As 
the  writer  comments,  “The  tre¬ 
mendous  strength  of  the  Christian 
home  in  an  age  of  crumbling 
homes  should  be  a  real  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  Christian  parent,  who 
seems  to  be  the  key  factor  in 
present-day  evangelism.  The  mod¬ 
em  Christian  home  may  deserve 
some  of  the  accusations  leveled  at 
it,  but  it  is  still  God’s  major 
method  of  winning  men  to  Christ.” 
The  question  may  be  raised  con¬ 
cerning  the  validity  of  these  sta¬ 
tistics  since  they  are  conflned  to  a 
select  group.  Would  they  be 
changed  if  an  equal  number  of 
Christian  young  people  who  are 
not  attending  Christian  colleges 
were  polled? 


Mitton,  C.  Leslie,  “Romans  VII 
Reconsidered,”  Expoaitory 
Times,  66:78-81,  99-103,  132-136, 
December,  1963;  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1964. 

A  distinguished  English  scholar 
examines  the  traditional  interpre¬ 
tations  of  this  problem  passage 
and  makes  the  following  flnding. 
“We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Rom. 
7:14-26  is  not  meant  to  be  either  a 
description  of  Paul’s  pre-Christian 
experience,  nor  is  it  to  be  taken 
as  a  description  of  a  ’man  in 
Christ.’  It  is  rather  the  descrip¬ 


tion  of  a  man  who  is  trying  to 
live  the  good  life,  but  doing  it  in 
his  own  strength,  relying  on  his 
own  resources,  whether  the  period 
in  his  life  be  before  His  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christ  or  after  it,  in  a 
later  period  of  ’backsliding,’  when 
through  carelessness  the  absolutely 
essential  ’injection’  of  Divine  pow¬ 
er  has  been  neglected.” 

Morris,  Henry  M.,  “Creation  and 

Deluge,”  His,  14:4:6-10,  19-23, 

January,  1964. 

A  persistent  problem  for  the 
busy  pastor  today  is  the  reconcil¬ 
iation  of  geological  phenomena 
with  the  Biblical  account  of  cre¬ 
ation.  Related  to  this  problem  is 
that  of  getting  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  This  article 
written  by  a  faculty  member  of  a 
Louisiana  college  is  an  authorita¬ 
tive  treatment  of  this  subject 
which  will  enable  the  pastor  to 
meet  the  problems  of  his  young 
people. 

Partin,  Gillis,  “Sectarianism  Ex¬ 
posed,”  Our  Hope,  60:401-410, 

January,  1964. 

“When  our  loyalties  and  praise 
become  misdirected,  when  man 
and  his  program  are  allowed  to 
usurp  the  place  and  plan  of  Christ 
Himself,  this  is  sectarianism” 
writes  the  author  of  this  brief 
study  of  1  Corinthians  1-4  which, 
he  points  out,  gives  the  danger  of 
sectarianism,  its  prevention  and 
cure,  the  reason  for  and  judgment 
of  sectarianism  and  the  mature 
believer’s  attitude  toward  this 
ever  present  evil.  This  is  a  much 
needed  Bible  study. 


Reformation  Review,  January,  1964. 
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This  is  the  new  olficisl  organ 
of  the  International  Council  of 
Christian  Churches  and  the  issue 
under  reriew  is  the  second  issue. 
‘*The  purpose  of  the  RcfonaatioB 
Reriew  is  to  utter  a  clear,  posi¬ 
tive  witness  against  shallow  and 
unscriptural  ecumenicity  and  to 
sound  a  call  for  a  clear  stand  for 
Biblical  and  Reformation  doctrine.'* 
The  journal  has  a  scholarly  tone 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  leading  ar¬ 
ticle  of  this  issue,  "Secularizing 
Tendencies  in  Modem  Theology, 
some  remarks  on  Modernism  and 
Neo-Orthodoxy,”  by  Dr.  David 
Hedegard  of  Sweden.  News  of  the 
ICC  on  a  worldwide  scale  will  also 
be  featured. 


Strachan,  R.  Kenneth,  "Eddies  and 
the  Main  Stream,”  His,  14:6:9- 
10,  March,  1964. 

Here  is  a  heart  searching  mes¬ 
sage  for  all  of  us  whether  we  be 
missionaries  or  pastors  or  laymen. 
This  missionary  statesman  makes 
bold  to  say  that  a  great  many  of 
us  are  not  happy  in  the  Lord's 
work  as  we  should  be.  .  the 
underlying  cause  of  our  unhappi¬ 
ness  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  un¬ 


consciously  we  have  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  be  pushed  off  into  eddies 
— little  whirlpools  of  frenzied  ac¬ 
tivity,  limited  circles  of  friends 
and  outreach — almost  entirely  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  broad  stream  of 
life  surging  around  and  past  us. 

. . .  We  must  not  forget,”  he  warns, 
“that  the  main  stream  is  the  place 
where  men's  most  fundamental 
problems — bungler,  bondage  and 
defilement — are  grappled  with,  and 
their  basic  needs — redemption  and 
reconciliation — are  met.”  Suggest¬ 
ing  that  we  are  ofttimes  too  busy 
or  too  prudish  "to  take  time  or 
stoop  down  to  know  and  wrestle 
with  life  in  the  raw,”  he  chal¬ 
lenges  us  all  with  the  following 
statement.  "If  somehow  we  could 
forget  ourselves,  trust  the  Lord 
to  take  care  of  us  and  keep  us 
clean,  to  keep  our  little  reputa¬ 
tions  from  getting  smirched;  if 
we  could  only  learn  to  lose  our 
lives:  then  without  doubt  we 
should  break  through  the  eddies 
into  which  we  have  allowed  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  force  tu  and  we 
should  find  ourselves  in  the  main 
stream  of  life,  happy,  useful  and 
influential.” 
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throughout  the  world 
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possible  the  record  of  achievement  stated  above.  Our  confidence  is 
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unrelated  institution.  It  is  theologically  conservative  and  evangelical, 
presenting  the  premillennial  system  of  theology.  Its  distinctive  curricu¬ 
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